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GROWERS 


an Have their WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, &c, 


§ UL BY SENDING IT TO 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


28, West Blackhall St., and Rockbank Mills, 
GREENOCK. 


EACH CUSTOMER'S WOOL IS MANUFACTURED 
SEPARATELY, unless he instructs otherwise, 

Wrue for Patterns and Prices, 

Carriage of Wool per Goods Conveyance payable by R. H. & S. 

FOR SALE.—Scotch Cheviot Tweeds, Blankets, &c., our own 
manufacture; any length cut. 




































EETHAMS 
Glycerine 
éGucumber 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and Beautifying the 
Skin ever produced. It keeps the Skin soft, smooth, and white during 
the coldest weather. Entirely removes and prevents all Roughness, 
Redness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., and preserves the Skin from the 
effects of Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, more effectually 





apartments, it will be found delightfully cooling and refreshing. 
Bottles, 18., 28.6d., of all Ohemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
™M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


ESTABAISHED 1635. 
f +. Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 
Dad 
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KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATI*M, as may be seen from the Tes. 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 
Mc A § Picnics, &c, 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 


WHELPTON’S 

their extraordinary properties, have gained 
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aA 
eit to their great value in disorders of the 
timonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such a 

saved, for ‘“‘ Prevention is better than cure.” 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad, Sent free by post in the 
For Breakfasts, 
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AKEY’S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Cuuisters, at ld,, 2d., 3d., 6d,, 18,, 28. 6d, and 4s, each, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 


VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
an almost UNIViRSAL REPUTATION, 
TRADE MARKIRECSTERED? HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
Sold in Boxes, price 744., 1s. 14d,, and 2s. 9d,, by G. WHELPTON 
United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
Luncheons, 
In Tins, 
1} to 3 lbs., 
ready for 
use. R 8 
S. & H. HARRIS’S 
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EBON ITE. is 
BLACKING 
(WATERPROOF). 


Does not injure the leather. 
/ Requires no brushing. 
The best in the market, 





Sold by ali Shoemakers, Grocers, §c. 








Westminster Bridge Road, London, §.E. 


Manufactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E. 
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ROWLANDS?’ 
KALYDOR 





j . bd beautifies the complexion, eradicates freckles, 
sunburn. redness, etc.. and reuders the skin seft, 
fair, smooth and delicate, 4s. 6d. per Lottie: 
half bottles at 23. 3d. 

and 


known for nearly 100 years as the best safest preserver, restorer and beautifie: | 
of the hair, it 1s warranted free from any lead. mineral or poisonous ingredients. 
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*,* All communications respecting the insert 
Mr. NELSON, 14 & 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 106th of cach month. 


The Editor of Tue Suxpar Maaazinr, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, bege 
to intimate that he cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
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KEATINGS 
COUGH 


LOZENGES . 


owns the best known remedy ever "| 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS | 


Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors. 


TINS ONLY, 1/4 ano 2/9, 











MAK GREGER'S 


The Pure 


vw CARLOWITZ. 


Hungarian 
“RICH IN PHOSPHATES,” 
Is the best natural restorative. 
Constantly prescribed by eminent physicians. Hundreds of testi- 


monials prove that its daily use has in very many cases led to re- 
newal of health and strength. 





Price, from 24s. per Dozen. 

LONDON: Head Office and Cellars, 66, SUMNER STREET, S.E, 
West End Depot, 2, OLD BOND STREET (Two Doors from 
Piccadilly). City Offices, 7, MINCING LANE, s 

MANCHESTER: 86a, KING STREET, ‘a 
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STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Every Packet bears 

the fac simile 

Signature, 



























Newest Greatest 
Invention Novelty. 
The Patent 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Will not split in the seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. Exquisite model, 
Perfect comfort. Guaranteed wear. 
The Queen says: “‘ These corsets are @ 
} new departure. The material is cut on the 
y/ ross, and the component parts being also are 
ranged diagonally,theseams have nostrain. They 
Y areadmirably modelled, exquisitely neat & strong, 
and the workmanship all that could be desired.” 
Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y&N Corset i is stamped “ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 
116,” in oval. Gold Medal, New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. Gold Medal, 
Hi ghest Award for Corsets, London International Exhibition, 1884. 
Sold by all Drapers & Ladies’ Outfitters'in England and the Cx ‘lonies, 











HEMMED FOR USE. 
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CAMBRIC 


Children’s, 1/2 a 
Ladies’......2/4} § Ladies’...2/11} 83 
Gents’. 1128/6 38 Gents’....4/1l 3” 
Appoint- “The Cambrics of Robinson 
ee to the and Cleaver have a world- 
Queen and wide fame.”— Queen. 
Crown Prin- Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
cess of Germany.— 
soaez=  HANDKERGHIEFS, 
CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,’’ BELFasT. 





CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 


European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, ‘‘Its effect is not merely to 
teduce the amount of fat, but by td the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease 


Book, 100 pages (8 ‘stampe), 


’ = F. ©. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 


Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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By Dean Plumpire. 


THE COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 





A New Translation, with a Biographical Introduction and | 


Notes Critical and Historical. 
By E. H. Prumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
With Portraits. T'wo Vols. Medium 8vo. 
{Vol. I. In October. Vol. Il. In the press. 





By Harry Quilter. 
SENTENTLE ARTIS. 


First Principles of Art for Painters and Picture-lovers. 
By Harry Quitrer, M.A. 
Small demy 8vo, gilt top. [November 1. 








By the late Norman Macleod. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF THE LATE NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
With Portrait. 





Crown 8yvo. 
{In November. 


By William Mitchell. 
RESCUE THE CHILDREN. 


Twelve Years’ Dealing with Neglected Girls and Boys. 
By Wo. Mircuett, 
Vice-Ch: ee of the School Board of Glasgow. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
[November 1. 











By the late Samuel Edger. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND 
LECTURES. 
By the late Samven Encer, B.A., of Auckland, 
Author of “ The Problem of Life Considered.” 
[November i. 
By the Author of “ Lancelot Ward, M.P.” 


BRITTA; A Shetland Romance. 
By tue Autuor or “ Lancetor Warp, M.P.” 
With Illustrations by W. Lockhart Bogie. Crown 8vo. 
i [In October. 














By “ Brenda.” 
DINAH MITE. A Story for To-day. 


By ‘‘ Brenpa,” 
Author of “ Froggy’s Little Brother,” &c. 
With Eight Illustrations by E. M. Smyrusov. 
Crown 8vo. [In October. 





New Volumes of Isbisters’ Half-Crown Series. 
All profusely Illustrated; Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 


HEROES ~ MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 


soagee = Ewart. [In October. 


UP TH E NILE. 
By H. Masor, B.Sc. [Jn November. 
Il. 
FROM THE EQUATOR TO THE POLE. 


By Eminent Travetiers. [In November. 
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SECOND THOUSAND. 





JOHN BUNYAN. His Life, Times, and 


Work. By Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of the 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. New and Revised 
Edition. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 


THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 
other Studies on the Life after Death. By E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, with additional Notes, Indices 
of Subjects, Texts, &c. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
HOUR. By the Rev. Bensamin Wavcu, Author 
of “Sunday Evenings with my Children,” &e, 
With numerous Illustrations. New and Che: aper 
Edition. Square 8vo, ds. 





SECOND THOUSAND. 








SOCIALISM. 
By Joun Raz, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 


Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





SIXTH THOUSAND. 


HALF HOURS WITH A NATU- 
RALIST. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A, 
Author of ‘‘Homes without Hands,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 











FOURTH THOUSAND. 


MY BACK-YARD ZOO. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘‘Homes without 
Hands,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
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A BAND OF THREE. By L T. 
Mezapz, Author of “‘ Mother Herring’s Chicken,” 
&c. With Illustrations by R. Barnes. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 2s. 5d. 





NEW YEARLY VOLUMES. 
GOOD WORDS Volume for 1886. 


Containing Two New Complete Three-volume 
Stories ; and with Contributions by the best writers, 
and over 200 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Handsomely bound, 900 pages, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE Volume for 
1886. Containing a New Three-volume Story by 
L. T. Meavg, and contributions by the Bishop of 
Ripon, Archdeacon Farrar, J. Oswatp Dyxkzs, 
D.D., Epwarp Garrett, Exuice Hoprxrye, 
«“ Brena,” &e. With 200 beautiful Illustrations. 
Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
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PATENT 


CLARKE’S 


PYRAMID NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 


N.B.—Cavution.—The Patentee, in reply to numerous consumers, begs 
to state that he will only warrant his PATENT PYRAMID FOOD 
WARMERS to answer the purpose for which they are recommended when 
the Pyramid Night Lights are burned in them; the common night lights 
will not give sufficient heat. 
the Pyramid Night Lights in good condition, are requested to write to 
the Patentee, who will give the address of his nearest agent. The Pyramid 
Food Warmers are sold by all respectable dealers throughout the kingdom 
at 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. 

See that the Patentee’s Name is on the Lamp. 


Persons who find a difficulty in obtaining 


PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHT WORKS, 








CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 
AMERICAN DEP6T—25 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 








BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BASDEN, Esq., Gireat St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., Casino Hovse, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
JOHN MIDDLETON Hark, Esq., Stoke Newington 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq. -y Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq., Weudsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent koad. 

Rev. Lewis Borrerr WHITE, D.D., Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Queen Street, City, 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. HENRY GOVER & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, Lon don Bri 
BANKERS.—tThe London and Westminster Bank, L: 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUA RY. 
WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.S.S., F.I.A. 
ame Ast ACTUARY—FnrepeRic FIELD Gover, 
UB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON Falrey, Esq 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1886. 
NEW BUSINESS. 
1,972 Policies issued for bon oa a vee ©=£402,862 
New Premium Income .. a | we 11,324 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 








27,768 Policies, assuring 2 . 5,215,556 
REVENUE OF THE YEAR. 
Premiums ooo ooo ie aa “ £152,036 
Tuterest, &e. ate wes ae 43,107 
£195,143 





ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Laid by in the wwe £72,453 
Accumulated Fund on Sist January, 188 ‘isse .. wee $1,083,415 


Claims and Bonuses paid under Compan Company's Policies £246,340 
Average Reversionary Bonus fer 30 years abont 14 per cent. perannum. 


GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


“{GOODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES NELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, 
AND AT sages tet sn: 
In Boxes, 6d. and is. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, pteetiert ss & CO., Leeds. 


FOR 100 : EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 


Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be prese mai 
with a valuable bock of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and f 
illustrated, called, ‘‘ Goop Turxes,” Manz, Sap, anv Dons, FoR 
Every Home anp Hovuskno.p. 


Please meniion this Magazine. 








JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 


Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 





A Month’s Free Trial at Home, Easy Payments, = s. Monthly. 
CARRIAGE PAID, PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 
Weir's 55s. aevion Machines 
Lock, Chain, and Twisted Loop 
Stitch, all one price. Attachments 
included. Hand or Foot. Latest 
patented improvements, loose 
wheel, larger Shuttle than any 
other Sewing Machine. Simple, 
Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran- 
teed equal to any £10 machine in 
the world for Manufacturing, 
Dressmaking,and Household pur- 
poses. 55s. complete. Z 
J WEILR, 2, Carlisle &t., 


Don't use COMMON Soaps. 


PERFECT Manufacture 
PURITY ! from — 
HIGH and purest 
QUALITY! Materials oaly. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
use any other for the Household or Person. Mancraisoy’s name 
is stamped on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee 
for the highest cleansing qua ilities and greatest durability of any 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers frequently try to sell inferior 
articles on which they get greater profits. 


&@- INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 








Soho Sq., London, W. 
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CONTEMPLATION IS THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE. 


THE DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY. 


Out of eternity this new day is born 
Into eternity at night doth return, 
Behold it aforetime no eyes ever did, 
So soon it for ever froin all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning another blue day, 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away ?’— Tennyson 


0 THE WISE. “Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what 
thou livest, live well.””"—Milton, 


O THE FOOLISH. A man without wisdom livesin a fool's 
paradise, 


DVICE TO WOULD-BE SUICIDES—POLITICS, ete. 
Many hold their lives so cheap as to commit the 
terrible crime of suicide. Instead, however, of recklessly 
attaining that end by poison, the rope, pistol, or knife, &c., we 
recommend the following modes—as being more natural, and 
quite as effectual :—Wear thin shoes on damp nights, and keep 
every apartment air-tight. Keep the mind in a round of un. 
natural excitement, by politics (to enable you to produce election 
fever), trashy novels, and gambling speculations, either on 
cards, racing, or stock, Go to operas, minstrel concerts, 
theatres in all sorts of weather, and, when steaming hot with 
perspiration, rush into the cold air with your coat or shawl 
hanging over your arm. In balls dance till exhausted, and then 
go home in your pumps through the damp streets and air, Sleep 
on feather beds in the smallest and closest room in the house. 
Eat immoderately of hot and stimulating diet. Never drink 
anything weaker than strong tea, nor anything stronger than 
neat whiskey or brandy. Teach your children early to drink 
strong coffee, chew or smoke tobacco. Marry in a hurry, and 
growl and repent for the rest of your life. Never masticate 
your food, but bolt it like a serpent, Follow any exciting or 
unhealthy business, if money can be made at it, so that your 
friends may console themselves for your early death. Never 
go to bed before midnight, and then with a full stomach. Eat 
little niceties, such as pastries, unripe fruit, lunch, wine, &c., 
between meals. Be always in a passion, either of anger or 
love, 


WHEN AILING pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation. Always avoid Eno’s FrRuIT SaLT, Attempt 
20 conformity to the laws of life, but gormandise to your utmost bent, and you will be surprised to learn of the body what— 
“ A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run,” 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain ? 
DON’T BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


ILE-LADEN BLOOD. HEatruy Br.e.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient quantity, the blood becomes 
—— groundwork of disease, and produces constipation, dyspepsia, biliousness, headaches, &c. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the 
best remedy. 


OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. Experience shows that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, 
sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all very apt to disagree, while light wines, and gin or whiskey largely diluted with 
soda-water will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of ths 
liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health, 
NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. “There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion 


to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply 
invaluable.”"—See ‘‘ Coral Lands,” Vol. I. 








CAUTION.— Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all chemists. 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S,E,, by J.C, ENO’S Patent, 





SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


eam LIGHT! NO SMELL! ABSOLUTE SAFETY! 


“LUXOR OIL.” 


One Gallon Tin, 2s.; Case containing Two Tins of Four Gallons each, 12s. per Case; in Barrels of about Forty 
Gallons, 1s. 4d. per Gallon, packages included, delivered Free within Metropolitan District on receipt of Postal Order. 


The Best Burning Oil ever made from Petroleum. 
The CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY believe that the high reputation attained by 
their various preparations of Petroleum—known under the popular Trade Mark, ‘‘ VASELINE ”—is 


sufficient guarantee to the Public that the “ LUXOR OIL” is the best article that can be made. It 
will burn in any ordinary Paraffin Lamp. 


Address—41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE GEMS SHE WORE. 
By L. T. MEADE, Avtuor or “A Banp or Turez,” “ Morner Herninc’s CurckEn,” ETC. 
think they know better than those who have 
CHAPTER LV.—SIGNS AND OMENS AND had years of experience.” 
A FATHERS COMFORT. Miss Biddy turned back in a huff to her 
HE news which Brownlow had tried to | soup-kitchen, and Ellen went into the cave 
conceal from Ellen O’Donnell was and tried to keep up some method and order, 
known to a certain extent the next morn- | although her head ached, and her heart sank 
ing—only, however, to a certain extent; the | lower and lower. 
Red Glen men could keep their secret to the | A heart like hers might be tried in many 
death. Nora Mahoney had disappeared ; she | ways, but perhaps that quiet returning to 
was not to be found at her mother’s cottage, | the ordinary tasks, that quiet performance 
and not a soul seemed to know of her where- | of the every-day duties, might be likened to 
abouts. so sensitive a nature as the torture by fire. 
Brownlow, for a thousand motives, had | Nothing ever so truly tested the real devo- 
resolved to keep his own counsel. There- | tion this girl felt for the people of Inchfawn 
fore, when Miss Bridget and Ellen arrived at | as her patient, and untiring goodness to them 
the cave at an early hour the next morning | on that long and wretched day. 
—for Ellen had taken refuge in a cottage| By the evening all the people in Inch 
which she knew, and had not returned to| fawn were aware of the fact that the 
Rose Bank—they were greeted by the in-| good Englishman, as some had learnt to 
formation that Arundel was not there. His | call him, had disappeared. It was called 
iron house, which was nearly ready for habi-|a mysterious disappearance by many of 
tation, was empty. His scholars came in| these impulsive and excitable people; but 
numbers to receive instruction, but the | as they had really no clue whatever to any 
master’s bright eyes and firm, guiding spirit | treachery having been contemplated or 
were absent. | thought of, there seemed literally nothing 
Ellen remembered that Brownlow had | to do but to wait. 
said something about Arundel going to} Ellen managed as best she could without 
Derry for the night. With her heart aching | Arundel’s help all day, for she had firmly 
heavily, and a strange foreboding oppressing | made up her mind that when he returned 
her, she sent a messenger into Derry; but | he should find things carried on in his own 
the man returned with no tidings. spirit ; but at a comparatively early hour 
The long and wretched day passed in con- | she ordered a horse to be put to a car, which 
fusion, in excitement, in conjecture. Miss | Tom Doherty, hearing of Shela’s illness, had 
Biddy told of omens and signs which had | placed at her disposal, and drove over to see 
long oppressed her; she had heard the | her father. 
wailing of the banshee; she and Honora| Before she went she had a word or two to 
had been startled that morning by the omi- | say to Aunt Bridget. 
nous appearance of a single magpie. * Auntie, dear, I want to spend to-night 
“Tf you'll believe me, Ellen, the nasty |in the Cave of Good Will; do you mind 
thing hopped up and down right before our | keeping me company there ?” 
very eyes. Well, well, we all know the old| Miss Bridget uttered one of her far-famed 
saying, that when one of those variegated | shrieks. 
birds comes singly it bodes no good—one for} “Is it me!” she exclaimed—‘is it me 
sorrow, two for joy. You know the rhyme, | that ll spend the night in that nasty under- 
don’t you, Eileen ?” | ground, haunty place! No, thank you, Ellen 
“Yes, auntie, dear. But we must not | O’Donnell, I’m pleased to decline. If your 
remember omens just now; we must try | father likes to encourage the mad freaks 
and think and consider what is best to be| which, in Honora Macnaughten’s and my 
done.” | day, were simply not thought respectable for 
“Oh! all right, miss, all right ; you know | young women, I beg to have neither part 
better than your elders of course; ’tis the way | nor lot in the matter. No, thank you, 
with the young folks of this day. It has| miss; your old aunt will sleep in her own 
fairly come to this pass, that the signs in the | good, warm, feather-bed to-night, with a hot 
sky above and the earth beneath are dis-| bottle to my feet, and a warm flannel bed- 
ee by the poor young idiot things, who | gown on, well roasted by the fire. Well, 
—45 
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well, what next will the girleen be after? 
Me spend a night in that cave, perhaps to 
be spirited away the same as Mr. Arundel 
was! and the banshee screeching out last 
night enough to make your blood curdle, 
and that ill-natured bit of a magpie strutting 
in front. of my two eyes this morning !” 

“Very well, auntie,” replied Ellen. “I 
shall come back later on with Kate ; but the 
car is ready now, so will you come home ?” 

All during the long drive between the 
Cave of Good Will and Rose Bank Cottage 
Miss Bridget harangued her niece, starting 
many theories, each one more horrible than 
the last with regard to Arundel’s fate. 

The moment she entered the house she 
flew up to the Squire. 

* Ah, then, Inchfawn, ’tis the sorrowful 
news that we bring you this night ; that poor 
young man, Mr. Arundel, has either been 
drowned, or committed suicide perhaps, or 
foully murdered. Hold your tongue, miss ”— 
to Ellen. “TI tell you one of the three has 
befallen him, and who’s more likely to know 
than your aunt, with her years and expe- 
rience? There is one thing, however, I’m 
glad of—that it wasn’t that poor, nice Mr. 
Brownlow, for I never met a nicer nor a 
more civil creature. I will say it, if it is my 
last dying word, that I am glad ’tisn’t poor 
young Brownlow.” 

The Squire looked from his sister to his 
daughter ; then he went up to Miss Biddy 
and laid his two hands on her shoulder. 

“Now look here, me woman: go up to 
your room, and make yourself scarce for the 
next couple of hours. You're just a little 
excited and overdone, Biddy, woman, and 
you're talking the most arrant nonsense I 
ever listened to. Go up to your room; go 
to bed, if you like. Have a glass of potheen, 
if you fancy it; but, anyhow, leave the 
child and me to ourselves for the next few 
hours. Come along in here, acolleen aroon. 
Why, what is it, my darling ?” 

The long tension round Ellen’s heart gave 
way at her father’s words. She laid her 
head on his breast, and he clasped her in a 
tight, close pressure. 

“You're in trouble, my pet; what is it, 
me jewel ?” 

“Oh! father, dear, I came home just to 
tell you everything; I have no one I can tell 
what lies against my heart except you. You 
will be patient with your own Ellen, will you 
not ?” 

* Patient with her!” half laughed the 
Squire; “hark to the bit of a girleen; and 
who wouldn’t I be patient with, if not with 





you, mavourneen ? I can tell you I spent a 
miserable enough night after the message 
you sent me by Kate. Child, child, there is 
no use in you and me having secrets from 
one another ; we're knit too close, too close, 
darling ; thy sorrow is my sorrow, thy joy 
my joy. Where did you go last night, 
acolleen ?” 

“T will tell you, father. A messenger 
came to me—I dare not mention the messen- 
ger’s name—and told me that our Mr. Arun- 
del, he who has worked in our cause and 
devoted himself to our people, was in great 
danger in the Cave of Good Will; the mes- 
senger said that I with my presence could 
save him, that no harm could happen to him 
if I was by. So I took Shela—you know 
how ill she has been—into the terrible wet 
and stormy night, knowing that she might 
meet her death; but I said to myself, a 
man’s life is greater than a horse’s, even than 
this horse’s, and if necessary Shela must die. 
Oscar and Shela and I went along the coast 
road, father, and we found that the sea had 
come up over the bit of yellow sand by Cro- 
rane. We had to ford that bit of sand, and 
Shela did her work like her own brave self, 
never faltering nor giving way ; but at the 
other side she fainted. I had to leave her 
under Oscar’s care and run as fast as I could 
across the sands to the cave. After a moment 
the door was opened, and there stood before 
me—not him whom I had come to save, but 
young Mr. Brownlow of Inchfawn. I almost 
staggered, and my heart grew sick, but he 
assured me that he alone had been in the 
cave all night; that he did not know any- 
thing about Mr. Arundel, and that no harm 
had befallen himself. He came with me 
then to rescue Shela, and he was kind—yes, 
he was kind—and he insisted on taking Shela 
back to her old stable at Inchfawn. She is 
there now; and I heard to-day she was 
a little better. That was the story of last 
night, father. To-day came the news that 
Philip Arundel was gone—nobody knows 
where, nobody knows how—oh, father, dear, 
can you tell me—can you guess—can you 
relieve this terrible pain in my heart ?” 

“ Acolleen, look me in the face.” 

Ellen raised her blue eyes. 

“ Ay, ay, darling, I don’t need to ask you 
any questions. Ellen, I have seen down into 
your heart, and I wish—I wish I had looked 
there before ; I thought to satisfy you with 
one thing, and God knew all the time you 
needed another. What a fool your old 
father has been! You ask me about Arun- 
del—no, acolleen, I do not know where he is. 
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Far be it from me to allow one hair of his 
head to be injured ; but if there is treachery 
I shall soon find out. You cheer up, mavour- 
neen; look me in the face and smile, my 
darling, for your old father won’t leave a stone 
unturned until he brings Philip Arundel to 
your side again.” 

Ellen smiled very faintly, and the Squire 
went quickly out of the room and, putting 
on his greatcoat and hat, hurried from the 
house. 

“What a fool you have been, Fergus 
O'Donnell!” he muttered to himself. “ You 
thought of nothing but Inchfawn, and get- 
ting back Inchfawn, and you gave no con- 
sideration to the heart of your own brave 
girleen. Bless her, if she loves him well 
enough to look like that, shall the oldest 
patrimony that ever existed divide them? 
No, no; old homes are great, and old asso- 
ciations precious to men lik2 me, but not so 
precious as the heart of my darling. From 
this moment, Fergus O'Donnell, you must 
turn your thoughts from old Inchfawn ; but 
it is well done if it is for Ellen’s sake.” 

The Squire hastened as fast as his feeble 
footsteps would allow him in the direction 
of the Red Glen. 


CHAPTER LVI.—‘‘ YOU HAVE LIED TO ME.” 


GREAT was the astonishment of the Red 
Glen people when the old and dearly-loved 
master of Inchfawn knocked at the cave 
door and begged for admittance. 

Of ccurse he was let in with cheers and 
acclamations and vehement blessings, and the 
people flocked around him as round the 
patriarch of their tribe; in truth, old Inch- 
fawn looked in all respects worthy of this 
title. In moments of strong excitement his 
figure regained the old uprightness of his 
youth. He was a man of princely height 
and symmetry of fcrm ; his blue eyes could | 
still sparkle with the fire and glow of early 
manhood, and the exquisite silvery whiteness 
of his beard and hair would alone have made 
him distinguished-looking. He had a deep 
voice like a bell, and when he chose it could 
penetrate to a great distance. 

“Boys,” he said, uncovering his head and 
waving the people back, “ boys—and you, 
my poor women, I demand that this treachery 
which has been committed in our midst be 
instantly undone. I come to you to-night in 
the absence of my son Geofirey to desire 
you in the name of our house to liberate 
Philip Arundel, if you are in any way re- 
sponsible for his disappearance.” 





It was curious to see the change which 





fell over the people at the first mention of 
the word treachery; they fell back indeed 
without any assistance from the Squire’s 
warning hand ; their faces grew blank and 
white, a few mouths dropped open in an in- 
credulous manner, and some eyes even flashed 
forth indignant fire. 

The Squire looked round at the fifty or 
sixty assembled people. ‘“ Men of the Red 
Glen,” he thundered, “‘ d’ye hear me? Must 
I bring back the old days to you? Must I 
allude to the good old times when no one 
was ever sent empty away from the doors of 
Inchfawn, and no hearts suffered of all my 
people that I did not suffer with them ? 
Must I remind you of those times to-night 
when I come back to you old and broken- 
down. Why do you hesitate, and why do 
you look at meso? I demand that Philip 
Arundel should be liberated from his prison.” 

A quick murmur ran this time through 
the assembly, and then Tom Doherty, Long- 
legged Dan, and Mrs. Mahoney came for- 
ward. ‘ Weknow nothing of the man whom 
you seek, Squire O’Donnell. We swear that 
we haven’t anything to say to the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Arundel. He has nothing to 
say to us; he belongs to the Good Will.” 

The Squire was silent for a moment or 
two, then looking hard into the eyes of the 
three who stood before him, he said a word 
or two. 

“Thomas Doherty, Daniel O’Connell, 
Mary Mahoney, you have lied to me to-night. 
No matter; Iask you nothing further. Only 
listen to me, people of the Red Glen, if you 
brought me Inchfawn to-morrow as a gift, I 
would not take it at the cost of the lie which 
you have now let fall from your craven lips.” 

The Squire turned his back and slowly, 
more slowly than he had gone forth, returned 
home. 

CHAPTER LVIL—MISS ELLERSLEE’S DREAM. 

“SELINA,” said Margaret Ellerslee, “I 
should like to know if you believe in 
dreams.” 

“Oh, my dear,” replied Miss Ellerslee’s 
gentle, little white-haired companion, “ I—I 
—I don’t quite think so—it shows a certain 
weakness, my dear.” 

“Then I possess that weakness, Selina. 
A vision came to me last night on which I 
dwell uncomfortably to-day. You won't be- 
lieve me when I tell you that in that vision 
I saw my cousin Philip in prison.” 

Miss Marsh gave a slight laugh. 

“Then I was right, dear Margaret, with 
regard to visions of the night, for if there 
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is a thing utterly impossible to happen, it is 
the circumstance you now allude to. Mr. 
Arundel is one of the most upright of young 
men. I wonder, Margaret, at your dwelling 
even for amoment on what would mean such 
a terrible fall for him.” 

“Did you ever, Selina, in ‘ Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, or in any other devout manual, 
read of false imprisonment? Philip, after 
his kind, is a missionary, and such people 
have sometimes to seal their testimony with 
what is more precious to them than life. 
However,” continued the young mistress of 
Ivy Bank with a slight impatient movement, 
“let us change the subject. Business, as of 
old, must be our motto, Miss Marsh ; and 
now tell me, how goes the Irish cause? Is 
the desire to save the starving people of 
Ireland, and is Inchfawn still paramount in 
the aristocratic breasts of our select and 
charming friends ? Speak, Selina; don’t look 
so glum.” 

“ Well, my dear Margaret, I did notice at 
the drawing-room meeting, which I attended 
yesterday, that the subject seemed to fall a 
little flat; there was no excitement, and no 
special desire to open purses ; in short, my 
dear, I have hesitated to tell you, but truth 


is always best. I saw one or two, perhaps 


four, of our most influential members nod- 
ding. Yes, Margaret, I mention no names, 
but they were absolutely nodding in their 
chairs.” 

Margaret’s pale face flushed. After a 
pause of a moment or two, she said abruptly, 
“What about the bazaar ?” 

* Well, dear, if you will allow it to bea 
fancy fair, with a great many pretty cos 
tumes for the young ladies who sell, and if 
you make the admission tickets decidedly 
high, and, above all things, if you can invent 
anything of a novelty, 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve that the bazaar will be a success ; not 
otherwise, Margaret, not otherwise. <A lady 
asked me only yesterday if the Irish peasant’s 
dress was becoming. I described it as well 
as I could, but she rather shuddered at the 
cloak, said it was doubtless picturesque, but 
not in her style. She was Lady Conway, 
Margaret ; if Lady Conway does not take up 
the cause with vigour we are lost.” 

“In short,” said Margaret Ellerslee, clasp- 
ing her hands impatiently together, “the 
fancy fair is to be so expensive in its get up, 
that all it can possibly do is to pay for itself, 
if it can do that. You dear, wise little woman, 
you go out into the world and you bring me 
back the truth. The facts are these, Miss 
Marsh: Margaret Ellerslee’s mission is no- 








body else’s mission; the slight excitement, 
the passing interest have faded away. When 
a cause drags, let it die. I give up from 
this moment my friends and acquaintances, 
and I take the Irish cause on my own 
shoulders.” 

“But the shop, dear child—the shop with 
the stockings, the gloves, and the muffatees ? 
That is really dog rather nicely ; people 
quite admire those warm, knitted gloves. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley bought six pairs the 
other day for her six little boys; it is true 
she rather complained of the price, but she 
admitted that they wore well.” 

“Ah! let our friends continue to pur- 
chase if they wear well; after all, Selina, 
it is exchange and barter all the world over. 
Business principles, my dear Miss Marsh, are 
the only ones in the long run that hold 
muster. True, there are a few souls who 
step through the world with the white lily 
of purity in their hands and the love of men 
outweighing the love of money in their 
hearts. Alas! Selina, only a few, only a 
very select band. Can I belong to them ? 
There is little applause on that road, Selina ; 
sometimes, indeed, instead of applause comes 
censure—and yet, and yet, the Divine smile 
and the Divine blessing accompany the mis- 
sioner in his work. After all, I believe the 
heavenly reward is great enough. Dear Miss 
Marsh, I have made up my mind: my lease 
of Ivy Bank has just expired; I shall not 
renew it. We will pack up our belongings, 
dear, and go to Ireland.” 

To this very unexpected and fervent 
speech Miss Marsh turned a white and un- 
comprehending face. “Good gracious, my 
darling girl, you are so impulsive and so 
rash! I have certainly no right to control 
your actions—but Ireland, and those dread- 
ful wild Irish! I have been told, dear, that 
the whole country is one vast bog.” 

Miss Ellerslee’s bright eyes sparkled. 
“What fun it will be to go about on stilts 
then!” she said. ‘ We'll provide ourselves 
with any amount of oilskin coverings, Selina; 
and how nice it will be not to have to give 
any thought to one’s dress, for of course the 
poor aborigines know nothing of fashion.” 

“T could certainly wear my last spring 
bonnet,” said Miss Marsh in a thought- 
ful tone, “ that little grey quilted satin, you 
remember, Margaret, with those very delicate 
blush-roses ; but, oh ! dear, who is coming to 
call on us at this hour ?” 

In a moment the footman brought in a 
gentleman’s card. Margaret took it up and 
read it aloud,—“ Mr. Geoffrey O’Donnell.” 
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“ O'Donnell,” she repeated ; “why, can this 


be Ellen’s brother? Selina, this is news | 


from the very seat of war. Henry, tell the 
gentleman that I'll be with him directly.” 

“The gentleman desired me to say, ma’am, 
that he would not have called at such an 
early hour except on very urgent business.” 

“More and more exciting, Selina,” said 
Miss Ellerslee in a gay tone when the foot- 
man had left the room. “The plot thickens, 
and in a moment I shall find myself face to 
face with a native of the wilds. Try and 
consider during my absence, Selina, how 
many trunks you will require to take to 
Ireland.” 

The light-hearted girl stepped gaily along 
the hall, and the next moment found her- 
self in young O’Donnell’s presence. His 
handsome and slightly-bronzed face was paler 
than usual, and he took Miss Ellerslee’s prof- 
fered hand with a question hovering on his 
lips. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. O’Donnell. I have 
heard a great deal about you. I am very 
glad to see you. You are Ellen’s brother, 
are you not ?” 

“My sister’s name is certainly Ellen. I 
suppose Arundel has told you about us, 
Miss Ellerslee. No, I cannot stay. Thanks 
very much, I should like to, but I am in a 
great hurry. I have just come to ask you 
two questions. Iam going to Ireland by 
the mail to-night. You are Arundel’s cousin, 
are you not ?” 

“Yes, of course. I am so proud of Philip, 
he is literally the only kinsman I possess.” 

** And—ycu have not seen him lately, have 
you ?” 

How could I have seen him? He is not 
in London.” 

Geoffrey’s blue eyes sought the floor. In 
an instant he raised them, full of trouble, to 
Miss Ellersiee’s. “The fact is,” he said, 
“we're all in anxiety, or rather perplexity, 
about Arundel. Iwas telegraphed to to-day 
to call on you and ask if he had come over 
here on some sudden business, or if you had 
any clue to his whereabouts. He at least 
writes to you very often, does he not ?” 

“He writes to me constantly. I heard 
from him a week ago; he was then at 
Inchfawn. You, you frighten me, Mr. 
O'Donnell.” 

“T don’t frighten you more than I am 
frightened myself. Arundel has most un- 
accountably disappeared. One day he was 
working happily and busily at Inchfawn, in 
perfect health and strength and spirits, the 
next day he had vanished, taking nothing 


| away with him, and leaving no clue what- 
ever to his whereabouts. Searches have been 
instituted, inquiries made, but they have 
led to nothing. The only fact that remains 
is that Arundel is gone.” 

“My dream,” said Miss Ellerslee, sitting 
down and clasping her hands before her. 
She was silent for a minute or two, then she 
said, raising her dark eyes to the young 
man’s face, “ Philip is not in London; if he 
were he would certainly seek me out. I can 
give you no comfort on that score, Mr. 
| O'Donnell. You say you have no clue tomy 
| cousin’s whereabouts, but have you—have 
| you any suspicions ?” 

“ Well, no,” said O’Donnell slowly ; “I can’t 
say that I have; there seemed no motive for 
the people round there to do anything to 
him. He never went against them. The 
Inchfawn folks are always a little cold and 
stiff to outsiders, but I never saw any of 
them who did not give Arundel a good word. 
His quiet manner had an effect on them, and 
his influence over many of them was quite 
remarkable, I don’t think any of them could 
| have had a motive for injuring him, Miss 
Ellerslee.” 

“Tf it is the way of the Irish nation to 
injure their best benefactors, then surely the 
desire might have prompted the deed in 
Philip’s case,” said Miss Ellerslee with fine 
scorn in her voice. She was silent again for 
|a couple of minutes, then rousing herself 








, : ; : 
and pushing back the bright, crisp hair from 


| her brow, she said abruptly, “Thank you for 
coming to me, thank you for letting me 
know. You said just now something about 
going to Ireland. When do you go?” 

“JT am going to Holyhead by the night 
mail, Miss Ellerslee ; it leaves Euston at eight 
o'clock.” 

“And when—when do you expect to 
reach Inchfawn ?” 

‘“‘ About seven to-morrow evening.” 

“Good!” said Miss Ellerslee ; “my friend 
Miss Marsh and I will accept your escort if 
you will allow us.” 

“JT shall be delighted,” said Geoffrey, 
colouring and looking alittle confused. “Are 





you going to Dublin? We shall reach Dublin 
to-morrow morning.” 

“T am going to Inchfawn, Mr. O’Donnell. 
You don’t suppose I shall allow this mystery 
with regard to my cousin to remain un- 
ravelled.” 

The colour went quite out of young 
O’Donnell’s face, and a mixture of pride and 
sadness filled his eyes. “If it were the old 
days,” he said, “and we were at Inchfawn, 
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the fact of being Arundel’s cousin would 
alone insure you, Miss Ellerslee, the best of 
Irish welcomes ; but now, I am very sorry, 
but the cottage we live in is so small.” 

Margaret rose to her feet, and smiled with 
a certain gracious and half-regal manner. “ I 
wish for more reasons than one that you 
were at Inchfawn, Mr. O’Donnell, but whether 
you can take me in or not makes no differ- 
ence to the fact of my going. Which is the 
nearest village where I can lodge ?” 

“There is a place called Buncrana ; there 
is an hotel there, empty in winter, but full 
enough in summer. I believe they could put 
you up.” 

“Will you telegraph to them at once, and 
ask them to prepare for two ladies ? And now 
I must go and break this news to Selina.” 


CHAPTER LVIIIL—MISS ELLERSLEE AND MISS 
MARSH FIND THEMSELVES IN A NOVEL 
ATMOSPHERE. 


Youne O'Donnell spent the rest of that 
day in a curious state of wonder. He lost 
no time in dispatching the telegram to the 
Buncrana Hotel. He did more, he also sent 
a telegraphic message to his father to say 
that Arundel’s cousin, the great and wealthy 


Miss Ellerslee, was coming to Inchfawn for 


the express purpose of searching into Arun- 
del’s disappearance. 

Geoffrey had a certain natural grace and 
ease of manner, and after the first slight un- 
pleasantness of not being able to offer Miss 
Ellerslee hospitality from his own family, he 
took the fact of her coming across the chan- 
nel with him with all an Irishman’s complais- 
ance. Geoffrey made himself an invaluable 
escort to both the ladies, attending to all their 
comforts, and even having a war of words 
with the stewardess on board the Holyhead 
boat, in order to secure Miss Marsh the most 
comfortable berth. The night was very fine, 
and the crossing calm, and he and Margaret 
remained most of the time on deck. 

Margaret Ellerslee was fond of making 
studies, and she now endeavoured to fathom 
the Irishman by her side. Geoffrey, with 
his flashes of almost exuberant gaiety, and 
his intervals of despondency, the light and 
easy badinage of his speech, the slightly sar- 
castic way with which, to judge from his 
words, he looked at life, and the expression of 
earnestness and even tender and strong re- 
solve which now and then filled his handsome 
eyes, puzzled this young woman. 

“What a many-sided creature he is!” she 
said to herself. ‘He has plenty of heart, 
and he is as lovable as man could be, but I 


doubt if his character is over strong. He 
could go a long way on an impulse, but I 
don’t know if he has a great deal of sus- 
tained strength. I like this wild lad of the 
mountains of Donegal ; he is beautiful to look 
at; he is fresh and delightful to listen to. 
Are all Irishmen and Irishwomen, too, like 
this man? Ellen, at least, must be like him, 
and yet Arundel did not speak of the faults 
I see in this changeful face.” 

In perfect safety the next day the little 
party reached Buncrana, where the ladies 
were comfortably put up at the hotel. 

“JT want to go to the Cave of Good Will 
as soon as possible,” said Miss Ellerslee. “I 
have come over with a certain object, and I 
don’t wish to lose a moment in sifting this 
mysterious matter to the very bottom.” 

**T will come and esccrt you myself to the 
Cave of Good Will,” said young O'Donnell. 
“Tt would be impossible for you to do any- 
thing there, however, to-night.” 

Miss Ellerslee thanked him ; but she had 
made up her mind to a certain course of 
action, and she fully believed that she could 
work her plan better alone and untrammelled. 
Early the next morning she awoke Miss 
Marsh. 

“Come, my Selina, get ready for the fray. 
For once, a fine day has beamed on Erin-go- 
Bragh. You need not get into your oilskins, 
but as soon as you have put on your warmest 
clothing—for there is a sharp, frosty, English 
feel about the air—and have partaken of 
some breakfast, a car waits your convenience.” 

Poor Miss Marsh, who had spent the 
greater part of the night awake, and in a 
high state of nervous excitement and fatigue, 
felt that her Margaret’s commands at that 
moment were rather hard. The loving old 
creature, however, never dreamt of resisting, 
and shivering violently, for it was really 
bitterly cold at the hotel, she presently came 
down to breakfast. But the appearance of 
the car quite upset Miss Marsh’s last remnant 
of nerve. 

Darling Margaret, dear, precious girl, I 
really can’t get on that thing! I don’t know 
how to do so, love! and even if I were 
perched upon it I should fall off, to a dead 
certainty. My dear child, I never saw such 
a dreadful, barbarous-looking vehicle ! Pray, 
pray, darling, order a brougham or victoria 
without delay.” 

* You will be all right, Selina,” said Mar- 
garet firmly, not laughing at her old friend, 
but looking at her with that steadfast and 
courageous glance which she could assume at 
will. ‘Selina, dear, you shall be lifted on 
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the car, and then I will tuck you in, and | 
make you so cosy !” 

Miss Marsh, however, was not to be so | 
easily appeased. She felt that a limit had | 
come even to her obedience. 

“My good man,” she called out in her 
thin, quavering voice to the round-faced 
Irish jarvey, “ have the goodness to take that 
thing round to your stables, and put your | 
horse to a brougham directly. Margaret, | 
dear, I really must insist! We should have | 
no objection, my man, to two horses, as I 
dare say the roads are rough and difficult of | 
access.” 

The Irishman grinned from ear to ear. | 
“Sorra a bit o’ a broom I ’as got,” he said, 
“but if ye’d rather have an inside car, me 
lady, we might contrive to patch one up. | 
Pat Donovan, I say, Pat Donovan, is Michael | 
Mahoney’s inside car mended yet—the one | 
I manes as came down last week, and shot | 
the parties right on to the road? No, no, 
you say. Well, all right. Why, then, me 
lady, I'll take ye as safe as safe can be in this | 
little vayhicle. Why, it’s as nate and swate | 
a little outside car as could be found in Bun- | 
crana. Now then, here goes! Oh, worra, it | 
is you as ‘ull like it fine afther a bit.” 

Before poor Miss Marsh even guessed the | 
man’s intention she was aloft in his arms, | 
and flopped down on the car. ‘ Now then, 
miss,”—to Margaret—“ jump up quick and 
catch hould of her, hould her tight for your 
life, miss, and she'll be aisy enough in a 
minute. Pat, ye spalpeen of a boy, let go} 
the powny’s head !” Standing up on the other | 
side of the car, Red Joe, as this popular | 
driver was called, gave several thwacks to 
the beast, and the party started forward at a | 
furious pace. 

Had this pace continued it is possible that | 
Miss Marsh might really have lost her balance, 
but as Red Joe only wished to produce an | 
effect in the village of Buncrana, he soon 
came to a moderate, even snail-like, rate of 
proceeding. 

Red Joe entertained the occupants of the 
car with many wild and improbable stories, 
in which fairies, bogies, and evil omens pre- | 
dominated. He took care to make himself 
the hero of each tale, until at the end of the | 
drive poor Miss Marsh considered him quite 
one of the most heroic and ill-used persons | 
she had ever met. The dangers he had 
undergone, the face-to-face encounters he | 
had met with fairies of the glen and demons | 
of the bog, completely took her breath away. | 
All was said with such a perfect and un- | 
clouded faith in himself by the narrator, that | 








Miss Marsh, what with the peculiar motion 
of the vehicle on which she was seated, what 
with the awful sense of insecurity and danger 
which each motion of the outside car pro- 
duced in her frame, became really for the time 
rather muddled in her intellect, and came to 
the conclusion that in Ireland, at least, fairies 
and demons still existed. 

“Oh, it is a frightful country, my love 
she whispered in a low, tremulous voice to 
her companion. 

‘Dear Selina, don’t mind that man, he is 
only humbugging us.” 

“Now, my love, is that quite charitable ? 
The poor fellow’s face speaks the truth of his 


1”? 


| words. Margaret, I have made up my mind, 


I shall give him half a sovereign.” 

At this moment they approached the Cro- 
rane sands, and skirting the little bay, soon 
found themselves opposite the iron house, 
the rudely-contrived soup-kitchen, and the 
tall pole at the entrance to the cave, where 
in Arundel’s day the white flag used to float 
proudly. 

Ellen had not had the flag unfurled since 
his disappearance, but, early as the hour was, 
there were plenty of signs of life and move- 
ment about the cave. 

As the two ladies descended from the car, 
a stream of people was seen walking slowly 
down the mountain-side and, each bearing a 
tin can, approaching the soup-kitchen. The 
next instant Miss Biddy, with a small red 
shawl pinned across her shoulders, one lock 
of grey hair loosened and falling down her 
back, and her bonnet, as usual, on wrong 
side to the front, appeared through a cloud 
of vapour at the door of the soup-kitchen. 

** Now then, stand back, all of you—stand 


| back, and come up one by one as I bid ye. 


Mary Macdermott, come to the front, woman ; 
there’s your soup, and God bless you, you 
poor starved soul ! ” 

“QOchone, then, Miss Biddy O’Donnell, 
darlint, and may the blessing of the Vargin 
and all the saints fall on your purty, swate 
face this morning! Why, then, ’tis iligant 
you look, Miss Biddy asthore, and a good 
husband I wish ye, and the top of the 
morning to you!” 

“No more of that folly, Mary—keep out 
of the way, keep out of the way, and make 
room for the others! Daniel O’F lynn’s wife, 
step along here.” 

While the soup was being disposed of, 
Margaret Ellerslee walked quietly round the 
premises. 

Brought face to face with Arundel’s work, 
her heart felt very sore. Seeing for herself 
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how wild and lawless the people were, she 
trembled and felt that any fate might be 
possible for him. 

Miss Marsh followed her leader trem- 
blingly. 

“Margaret, dear, what an awful-looking 
person that is at the door of the soup- 
kitchen. Oh! Margaret, I feel sick with 
terror. Pray, pray, my darling child, let us 
go back to Dublin to-night. Oh! Margaret, 
my beautiful, stately Margaret, such scenes 
as these are not fit for you to witness.” 

“ And why not, Selina? Is that the way 
to fulfil a mission, to turn tail at the first 
moment that we see something which does 
not quite coincide with our over-refinement ? 
Fie! Selina; your Margaret would be un- 
worthy of your love if she should act so. 
My dear, I’ve come to rescue my kinsman, 
and I will promise that no harm happens to 
you. If you go back to London, poor 
Selina, you must do it alone.” 

Miss Marsh placed her trembling little 
hand inside her friend’s. To part from 
Margaret was impossible to her, as Margaret 
knew well. 

Just at this moment a young girl came 
and stood in the open doorway of the cave. 
She was dressed in the neatest and plainest 
of grey dresses, and her soft coils of black 
hair were fastened simply round her head. 

Margaret glanced at her with a curious 
tightening at her heart. Quickly she took 
in the graceful pose of the young head, and 
the noble expression on the sweet, fair face. 
This then was Ellen O'Donnell; this young 
girl with the undefined grace and charm 
about her, which were hers by inheritance, 
not by culture, was the woman whom Mar- 
garet’s only kinsman regarded with an en- 
thusiasm great enough to alter his life— 
this was the woman for whom he was suffer- 
ing some unknown and terrible peril. 

The sun shone full on Ellen’s eyes, and 
she raised her hand to shade them. Then | 
Miss Ellerslee came forward. 

“Do I need to introduce myself? You 
are Arundel’s princess ; you are Ellen O’Don- 





nell.” 

* And you are our unknown benefactress | 
and friend, ” said Ellen, taking the other 
girl’s hands in both her own. “TI am gi: ad | 
to see you; were in great trouble here just | 


now, but I am very gla ad to see Mr. Arundel’s | 


kinswoman.” 
The rich, bright colour which used to add | 
to Ellen’s beauty, and which came up with a | 
passing flush when Miss Ellerslee introduced | 
herself, now faded, leaving her very pale. 


Her dark blue eyes, a little darker and a 
little deeper than Geoffrey’s, looked up at 
Miss Ellerslee with a certain swift appeal. 
It was a very passing glance, quickly put 
away, but it reached the fine heart of the 
woman to whom it was directed. 

* And this lady, this is Miss Marsh,” said 
Ellen, taking the cold, trembling hand of the 
little companion in her own. “Oh! I am 
afraid you found your drive across the hills 
very bitter this morning, did you not ? but you 
saw the lake in great glory. Now please come 
into my cave and I will warm you by the 
nice turf fire. I am very glad to welcome 
my two English members to the Cave of 
Good Will.” 

Ellen busied herself with Miss Marsh : she 
placed the little lady in a straw arm-chair by 
the fire and supplied her with some hot, 
strong tea and delicious girdle cakes. Miss 
Ellerslee found some slight constriction 
still round the region of her heart, which 
prevented her caring to eat, so she strolled 
out again into the open air. 

Presently this English young lady was 
brought face to face with Miss Biddy. The 
good lady took in the fashionable figure from 
top to toe, commented inwardly on the 
shape of her hat, and as she afterwards re- 
marked to Honora Macnaughten, took the 
pattern of it in her mind’s eye. 

Miss Biddy knew at a glance who Miss 
Ellerslee was; but whatever her faults, she 
was never in the least overcome by rank or 
wealth, and she coolly surveyed this new 
arrival—learning her by heart as she said— 
before she troubled herself to speak. Mar- 
garet, too, regarded this curious woman with 
a certain quizzical sense of enjoyment. 

“Well, miss—oh! you needn’t introduce 
yourself, you’re Miss Ellerslee—Geoffrey told 
us all about you when he got home last 
night. Well, I did think Geoffrey would 
have had the manners to see you over here 
this morning.” 

“Ts it possible that I speak to Miss Biddy 
O’Donnell ?” said Margaret, who, of course, 
had heard of this celebrated personage, but 
did not imagine that Geoffrey’s and Ellen’s 
aunt could be so outlandish. 

“Right you are, me dear child—here 
stands Biddy O'Donnell, neither more nor 
‘less. Now then, I wonder where that jewel 
of an Ellen is ; you'd like to see her, of 
course, me dear.” 

«Thank you so much, Miss O’Donnell ; but 
I have seen her, and she is taking the nicest, 
kindest care of my little friend Miss Marsh.” 

“Oh! hoity-toity ; that will never do— 
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that'll never do. That’s the little old woman 
Geoffrey told me about; I'll see after her, 
Miss Ellerslee—I'll see after her. The old 
with the old and the young with the young ; 
that’s Biddy O’Donnell’s motto, so come 
now.” 

* But it is not Margaret Ellerslee’s motto,” 
retorted the young English lady with spirit. 


“T think the present arrangement ever so | 


much nicer. Selina is very happy with Miss 
Ellen, and I am going to stay with you, Miss 
O’Donnell.” 

“Well, me honey, well; ’tisn’t for an 


old woman like me to say no to the wish | 


of a fine bouncing girl like yourself. Come 
along, then, into the kitchen, me dear child ; 
for whoever plays, Biddy O'Donnell must 
work, and there’s a pile of onions to be 
pealed this blessed minute, and the soup 
crying out for them like mad.” 

Poor Miss Ellerslee certainly found the 
next half-hour of her mission anything but 
agreeable. Joined to the overpowering 
smell of the onions, and the close and steamy 
atmosphere of the soup-kitchen, Miss Biddy 
kept up a running fire of comments anything 
but agreeable to Arundel’s kinswoman. 


“Well, poor young man—poor young | 


man. Ellen won't see it; but ‘tis as plain 
to the mind of Biddy O’Donnell as if she 
had clapped her two eyes on the fact—he was 
drowned, he committed suicide, or he was 
foully murdered.” 

“Oh! Miss O'Donnell, you don’t think 
anything so horrible.” 

“Me jewel of a girl, indeed I do—indeed 
Ido. Inchfawn won’t mind me ; and Ellen 
—well, mum’s the word with Ellen. But 
that don’t alter facts. Poor fellow, poor 
fellow! he meant well, and you meant well, 
and there was a deal of money sunk; but 
there, bless you! where was the use? he 
didn’t do no good. The people they mean no 
harm ; but if poor Arundel thought to teach 
them saving, and what he called thrift, he 
was finely mistaken. Why Miss Ellerslee, 
there’s me, there’s me who has been toiling 
and moiling and scraping all my days, and 
trying to din saving principles in them ever 
since Ellen’s mother was buried—bless her 
soul ! and do you think I could do it? Not L. 
And do you think they'd save ? 
And is it likely, Miss Ellerslee—I put it to 
you point blank, me ducky—that what Biddy 
O'Donnell failed in, Philip Arundel would 
succeed in? No, poor fellow! he did his 
best—I’m not denying him that ; but he was 
mistaken. Now, there’s a young man up at 


Not they. | 


Inchfawn—as nice and really iligant-man- | 


| nered a boy as I ever come across—well, 
| well, I always say ‘twas a merciful provi- 
| dence ’twasn’t he that was spirited away ; 
| ’tis really wonderful how that broth of a 
| boy, young Brownlow, relies on my judg- 
ment: 

CHAPTER LIX.—WORK 

ELLEN having done everything in her 
power to make Miss Marsh comfortable, 
having assured her that for all practical 
purposes the cave was as much to be depended 
| upon as a house, and having asked one of 
|the brightest of her little Irish scholars, 
| pretty little Mary Donovan, to sit down on 
a three-legged stool on the other side of the 
hearth, and be ready to do the old lady’s 

bidding, went away herself to attend to her 
numerous duties, Ellen had long ago estab- 
lished a school for girls, Arundel a school 
for men and boys, where they could be 
taught the rudiments of carpentering and 
other useful arts. These schools it was her 
fixed determination to keep going, even 
though the strong help and the clear and 
sound judgment of the Englishman were no 
| longer there to superintend. 

The Cave of Good Will was in reality 
three caves, each communicating by a low 
natural archway with the other. The out- 
side cave formed not only the entrance- 
hall, through which all scholars must pass, 
but also a vast store-room for the provisions. 
The other two caves made for the present 
two rude schoolrooms, and were not only lit 
but ventilated by small openings cut in the 
solid rock overhead, which let in air from 
the outer world. 

Ellen had said a word or two to her boys 
and girls, a few days after Arundel’s disap- 
pearance, 

“Your master has gone away, we none of 
us know where he is; but it is my firm con- 
viction that though some harm may have 
befallen him, through the treachery of wicked 
men, yet that he will come back again. Will 
those who really love their master, now hold 
up their hands ?” 

Instantly nearly every hand was erected, 
and there were muttered cries through the 
group of— 

“Shame! shame!” and “ He was a good 
man, that he was.” 

“ Now,” continued Ellen, “will those who 
think they will again see this kind and good 
Englishman hold up their hands ?” 

Several hands were again waved in the 
air, but not nearly so many as before, and 
one or two men were seen to shake their 
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heads ominously. Ellen did not heed them. 
She looked full on the people who had up- 
held her own idea, a bright light illuminating 
her face. 

“Thank you for having faith,” she said ; 
“faith is a blessed thing, and so is hope ; we 
won't part from either of them, dear friends. 
Now, people of the Good Will Society, we 
have for the present lost our head.” 

“No, no, darling ; not when you are with 
us, acuishla machree.” 

‘We have lost our head,” continued Ellen 
firmly; “thank you all for loving me so, 
but, indeed, and truly this is the case, and I 
am only under orders like the rest of you. 
Now, I propose this, that we who love Mr. 
Arundel, and we who expect him to come 
back again, should work in his absence as if 
he were present, and so spare him the great 
pain of seeing the labour of these past 
months come to nothing. Women and girls, 
I believe I can manage you, but what about 
the men? Who understands most about 
carpentering here ?” 

A man of the name of Joe Sullivan pulled 
his front lock of hair, and came forward. 

“Why, then, ’tis I knows a good bit about 
it. I made them nate little stools last week, 
and the mhaster said they were a good job, 
so he did.” 

“ Face about, Joe, and stand by my side,” 
said Ellen. “Men and boys of the Good 
Will, you see Joe Sullivan. Is this true what 
he says of himself ?” 

“Tis nothing but the gospel truth the 
boy has spoke, miss.” 

“You think he knows more than the rest 
of you ?” 

“Oh, wisha, wisha! to be sure he do, 
miss !” 

* And you are willing to be put under 
him, and to learn as much of carpentering 
from him as he knows himself ?” 

“We are willing, Miss Eileen darling,” 
said several voices. 

“That is right. You can now go back to 
your schoolroom, and set to work under Joe’s 
directions. I shall come to your schoolroom 
myself three times a day, and see what you 
have done. Remember, boys of the Good 
Will, that I trust you.” 

To trust an Irishman is instantly to win 
all that is best in him to your side. If he 


sees with that sharp and penetrating eye of 
his that your words are genuine, that your 
innermost soul has spoken through your lips, 
there is that in him which would rather die 
than betray you. 

The trust that Ellen gave was amply ap- 





preciated by these young fellows, who would 
have very nearly one and all laid down their 
lives for her. Her smile was their sunshine, 
her slightest word of approval worth going 
through a whole day’s toil to obtain. 

On this particular morning, as Ellen was 
hurrying into the girls’ school, she was met 
again by Margaret Ellerslee. 

“T have been getting so much information 
from your aunt, Miss O'Donnell. She has 
enlightened me on all sorts of matters, and— 
and—you don’t suppose I have come over 
here to be a drone.” 

* You don’t look much like a drone,” said 
Ellen, glancing at the tall, erect figure of the 
girl at her side with admiration. 

“Oh, my dear, I long, I pine for work! 
Now, may I take your girls’ school this 
morning ?” 

“But it is not a regular school,” said 
Ellen, “except that we get through some 
steady work, in the shape of knitting or 
crochet. Iam afraid you would call it mere 
play.” 

“My dear, I know all about the work. 
There are the gloves and the stockings and 
the muffatees and the crochet edgings—we 
have them in our shop, Miss O’Donnell; and 
don’t people run after those knitted gloves, 
and buy them as fast as we can get them in, 
and abuse them all the time. But, there, 
you look puzzled, dear, and no wonder. 
Little a wild flower like you can know of 
the intricacies of our London hearts. I 
understand about the work, Miss O’Donnell. 
Now if you will only explain to me the play 
I can commence my duties at once.” 

* But, indeed,” said Ellen, with a sad in- 
flection in her voice, for she could not quite 
comprehend the other’s slightly satirical 
manner, “ you will hardly believe me when 
I tell you that the play is more important 
than the work. The work is to give them 
means to live, but, you can scarcely believe, 
Miss Ellerslee, that the play aims at touching 
their tired and weary hearts, and putting a 
little warmth into their famishing souls—the 
play is to bring courage and faith and hope 
to the fore.” 

“How do you manage it?” said Miss 
Ellerslee in a changed voice. 

“Oh, in so many, many ways—as varied, 
perhaps, as their moods. Sometimes we sing 
—lIrish ballad after Irish ballad—all about 
the days when there was an old dream that 
the country was prosperous and great ; and 
sometimes, if they are very sad, we sing a 
hymn or two, and then the tears roll down 
their cheeks, and that seems to relieve them, 
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for they brighten up after a little. Some- 
times, again, I find nothing will do but to sit 
right down in their midst on the floor, and 
take the babies in my arms, and let the little, 
tiny children sit close to me, and tell them 
story after story. They like stories about 
knights and grand ladies, and fairies and 
goblins best of all, and I generally have to 
bring the banshee in. But last night, do 
you know, we all felt very anxious and sad, 
and I read a few verses out of the Douai 
Bible, which their priests allow them to use. 
They all sat still—you could have heard a 
pin drop while I read; it was about that 
time when Jesus wept; and then we sang 
the verses about being safe in His arms. Oh, 
I know it is not at all the usual way of keep- 
ing school.” 

Miss Ellerslee’s face had grown graver and 
graver while Ellen was telling her simple 
narrative. Then she spoke in her full and 
clear tones. 

* Will you do me a favour ?” 

“Oh, indeed, gladly; anything in my 
power.” 

“Tt is only a little thing, but much from 
you—kiss me.” 


CHAPTER LX.—IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER. 


SEEING that Miss Ellerslee was quite in 
earnest, Ellen gave her up the girls’ school 
for a few hours. She was glad of the amount 
of leisure this afforded her, and looking 
hastily at her watch, determined to put into 


execution a little scheme which had been | 


growing to a desire. 

The jacket she wore that winter was grey, 
and of the same material as her dress, and her 
round beaver hat was also of this quiet tone. 





her well. She ran very quickly up the path, 
now startling a rabbit, and even once or twice 
a timid hare. In the bygone days none of the 
wild creatures of the wood ever feared this 
gentle-hearted girl, and it gave her a slight 
additional pain at her heart to see them 
hurrying from her now. She had no time, 
however, to coax them with any tender words. 
She ran on until she came to a high and ivy- 
covered wall. No modern young lady could 
have scaled that wall, but Ellen accomplished 
the feat with little difficulty, and dropping 
down at the other side, found herself in a long, 
narrow field which led directly to the back 
of the stables. Now indeed if Shela had been 
put into her old stable she might satisfy her 
craving heart, and catch a glimpse of her 
horse again. How could Mr. Brownlow 
know which was Shela’s stable ; and even if 
he did, was it likely that it would be disen- 
gaged? In the old days this special stable 
had been always reserved for the petted and 
cherished horse, and had been considered 
the best at Inchfawn. It had one peculiarity, 
by which Ellen would instantly recognise it ; 
it had a window which looked out on this 
back field. 

Entering the field now, Ellen looked along 
the row of buildings with a sudden fearful 
sinking at her heart. Where were the 
tumble-down and badly-roofed edifices where 
her father’s hunter and Geoffrey's pretty 
sleek horse Snowball used to have such jolly 


| times together ? Where was the large build- 


Very soon any one who had looked would | 


have seen this slight and quietly-dressed 
figure running as fast as possible in the 
direction of Inchfawn. 


Ellen ran a con- | 


siderable distance, then when she came to | 


the boundary of the immediate estate she | 


deposited in a cranny of a, broken wall a little 
basket filled with some strong soup, bread, 
and a tiny, tiny bottle of potheen. She hid 
the basket effectually by dragging forward 
some ragged bits of furze, and then mounting 
a stile, the very stile where Brownlow had 


once seen her, she ran quickly up the now | 
stables stood a funny low little tumble-down 


neglected grass walk. This grass walk was 
the only portion of Inchfawn which was not 


in the trimmest order, in the neatest possible | 


perfection. So much the better for Ellen’s 
purpose now. She knew far better about 
where it led, about its capabilities, than any 


of the Misses Brownlow. Its solitude suited | was perfectly snug and neat and weather- 


ing at one end where the carthorses used to 
herd? Where was the piggery? Where 
were the stalls for the cows? All gone— 
gone utterly, and in their place a long de- 
testable row of strong neatly-built houses. 
Poor Ellen felt all the lessons which Arundel 
had tried to instil into her on the necessity 
and virtue of thrift and order dying out on 
the spot. Her heart swelled, rebellious tears 
came to her eyes, and she had to bite her 
lip to prevent them from falling. Why had 
she ever consented to let her darling, her 
beloved Shela, come here? Surely such 
neatness, such crushing order would break 
the creature’s heart. 

In the middle of the field, however, Ellen 
stood still. A curious sight met her eyes. 
In the very middle of the imposing English 


edifice. How poor and queer it looked, towered 
against at each side by its grand new neigh- 
bours ! and yet it caused the girl’s heart to 
beat with joy. She flew up to it, and 
glanced in at its window. The little stable 
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tight, a great bed of litter lay in a loose box, 
and beside it stood Shela, better than when 
Ellen last saw her, but with dull eyes and a 
patient, drooping gesture. Ellen pushed at 
the little window. It never used to own a 
bolt ; oh, surely they were not so horribly 
neat as to have put one on now! No, joy to 
tel]! it was all right. It opened inwardly 
like a little door, and Ellen, taking a long 
tempting carrot out of her pocket, put in her 
head and showing at the same time a morsel 
of the carrot, said in a low and coaxing 
voice— 

“Shela! Shela, my beauty !” 

The little horse pricked her ears, glanced 
sharply round, and then seeing Ellen, came 
with a glad step and an eager neigh up to 
the window. 

Ellen clasped her arms round the creature’s 
head, and buried her face, as she had done 
some nights before, against the white star on 
Shela’s forehead. 

Shela was trembling violently, and her 
pleasure in rubbing her nose against Ellen’s 
hand was so great that for a moment or two 
she did not even touch the carrot. That she 
was much better was very evident, and Ellen’s 
tears of thankfulness rained fast. 

“My darling!” she said, “it was quite 
right that he told me, but I could not rest 
until I knew for myself. Oh, Shela! I am 
so glad that you are going to live ; it would 
have been terrible, my beauty, if you had 
died for the wrong man.” 

She caressed the horse for a few moments 
longer, gave her another carrot and an apple, 
and then softly drawing the window to, let 
herself down and ran out of the field. How 
lucky she had been! She had seen Shela; 
Shela was getting well, and she had not met 
a soul who could tell of this stolen visit. 
Soon again she had mounted the stile, and 
found herself on the high road. She rescued 
her little basket from the cranny in the wall, 
and leaving the beaten track, pursued a 
narrow path which cut right across a very 
barren hill. Whenever she had time to take 
a walk, Eiien purposely went in these direc- 
tions. She knew that in these very hard 
times the poor desolate and starved people 
took refuge in the merest shells of houses. 
The most miserable little cabins imaginable, 
built of mud and broken bits of stone, met 
the wanderer in these desolate regions. 
People terrified by the Red Glen Society, 
and afraid to come to the Good Will for 
relief, used to cluster here in these dwellings, 
and more than once this intrepid girl had 
rescued them from absolute starvation. For 








this reason she never went out without her 
little basket prepared for emergencies, and 
she very seldom returned home without 
having bestowed its contents on some one. 

Now and then fierce and lawless and 
starved-looking men would start up and con- 
front the beautiful girl, but her name on all 
occasions acted as a talisman, and her fear- 
less faith in all mankind would have disarmed 
the most savage breast. Ellen was as safe 
on these mountains as she would have been 
at Rose Bank Cottage, and personal fear was 
an attribute almost unknown to her. 

Her heavy heart to-day was considerably 
lightened by the fact that Shela would re- 
cover, and she was Irish enough to consider 
it a good omen with regard to Arundel. 
Two magpies also cheered her by their pre- 
sence as she sped along the narrow path. 
Oh, surely God would not allow this good 
and brave man to perish! Surely a clue 
would before long be found which would 
lead to his recovery ! Ellen knew enough of 
the habits of these wild mountaineers to un- 
derstand that it was quite possible for them 
to spirit away an individual against whom 
they had taken a prejudice, and without 


.| taking his life to keep him a captive for the 


rest of his days. The country, with its 
caves, its numerous small islands lying near, 
and its old ruined keeps and round towers, 
would give abundant opportunities for the 
practice of such cruelties. There were 
Danish forts with vast subterranean passages, 
and these existed in the most unsuspected 
places. At that very moment Ellen might 
be treading over the spot where Arundel 
was in captivity. Yes, it was quite possible 
for those dreadful Red Glen men to hide 
away one who had come to them all as a 
benefactor; but what the motive could be 
which could instigate so cruel a deed Ellen 
was in complete ignorance of. The more 
she reflected, however, the more sure she felt 
that the Red Glen men were at the bottom 
of the mystery. Oh, where was Nora Ma- 
honey ? Surely she could enlighten her ! 
Two people Ellen had not seen since that 
fearful stormy night when she had forded 
the yellow sands with Shela, and these two 
persons had played a very prominent part 
in the night’s proceedings. One was Nora, 
the other Brownlow. Nora had disappeared 
as if from the face of the earth, and Brown- 
low, beyond sending down a daily bulletin 
with regard to Shela’s health, never came 
near the cave. He could have been useful 
in this time of confusion, and he could have 
helped in the young men’s school ; but Ellen 
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wondered at his absence, and Aunt Bridget 
lamented him, in vain. 

Walking now along the path, Ellen came 
suddenly to a sharp and very steep descent ; 
this descent led directly to the door of a 
miserable hovel. 


No smoke came from the broken-lown | 


chimney, there was not a sign nor stir of 
life about the place. Ellen sped down the 
narrow path, burst open the door, for these 
signs of lifelessness by no means deceived 
her, and entered a one-roomed dwelling. A 
mouldy smell greeted her, a few white ashes 
of a bygone fire lay on the hearth, and on 
some leaves ina corner reclined awoman quite 
motionless. Ellen went up quickly and bent 
over her, then she started back with a rapid 


exclamation of horror, for this poor semblance | 


of humanity, this skeleton which still faintly 
breathed, was the once beautiful Mrs. Ma- 
honey. 

Ellen was kneeling by Nora’s mother’s 
side ; she looked hastily round to see if Nora 
herself could be anywhere near, but no, the 
wretched woman was all alone. 

Ellen was too much accustomed to sights 
of starvation and misery to be in the least 
puzzled how to act. She opened her basket 
and wetted the woman’s blue lips and her 
pinched nostrils with some of the spirit, then 
when she sighed faintly and opened her 
heavy black eyes wide Ellen fed her with a 
few drops of the cold soup; a glance had 
shown Ellen that it was hopeless to think of 
lighting a fire, for not a vestige of anything 
that could possibly burn had been left in the 
wretched cabin. The little round white 
table, the three-legged stools, and even the 
dresser, had all been consumed for fuel, and 
the penny bowls now lay on the floor. The 
bed of leaves on which Mrs. Mahoney was 
stretched would have doubtless shared the 
same fate, but they were far too damp to 
burn. 

“ Nora—black-hearted Nora—no, no, don’t 
trouble me, let me die in pace now. The 
pain’s gone, thank the Almighty God ; the 
gnawing’s ceased inside, let me rest.” 

“Tis me, Mrs. Mahoney,” said Ellen, ‘‘’tis 
Eileen O'Donnell who kneels beside you; 
you remember little Eileen? you used to be 
fond of her once.” 

“ Ay, my purty, ’tis a swate name and a 
dear! we did yer a cruel wrong, but never 
mind, ‘twas in the Cause; you'll be right glad 
when you come into your own again. Ay! 
Nora’s black heart would have undone us 
all, but praise the Lord she didn’t succeed.” 
“Where is Nora?” said Ellen, a horrible 





] 

fear coming over her, “ tell me, try and tell 
;me. Here, take another spoonful of this 
soup, now try and tell me where Nora is.” 

“There's thim — as — must — punish — 
treachery,” said Mrs. Mahoney with slow 
laboured pauses, and yet with a terrible 
strength of purpose. ‘ Never name her as 
was false to me again.” 

These few words were spoken with the 
utmost suffering and effort, and when they 
were finished the heavy lids closed over the 
great black eyes, and Ellen knew that it 
would be impossible to get another sound 
|from the lips of the poor dying creature. 
|She had but very slight hope of saving the 
| woman, but having forced all the soup she 
could down the parched lips, and again see- 
ing that they swallowed a few spoonfuls of 
spirits and water, she took off her own warm 
jacket and tucked it tightly round the deathly 
cold frame, and then flew down to the cave to 
get assistance. 

That night Mrs. Mahoney lay on a dry 
mattress close to a roaring peat fire, while 
nourishment suitable to her exhausted state 
was given at intervals by two kind-hearted 
and clever young women, who belonged to 
| Ellen’s school. 

After all the Good Will society was doing 
its best for its most bitter enemy. 


CHAPTER LXI.—TOM MACNAUGHTEN TO 
THE RESCUE. 

DuRING the two or three hours of Ellen’s 
absence, while Miss Ellerslee—with a feeling 
of triumphant success—was ruling and fasci- 
nating the little school of girls, and causing 
these Irish maidens at first to glance at her 
with shy and fearful curiosity, and in a con- 
siderably short space of time to lose that 
same shyness and to become sufficiently free 
and easy to finger softly her dainty dress, to 
touch with admiration her splendid furs, and 
even—in the case of one audacious baby—to 
raise two red delicious lips for a kiss; while 
this young lady was enjoying herself to her 
heart’s content, matters had not gone by any 
means so smoothly for Miss Marsh. Biddy 
O’Donnell, having made what she considered 
a sufficient quantity of soup for the day, 
became oppressed with a great curiosity to 
see the old lady; the young lady was all 
very well, but Miss Biddy still held to her 
original opinion that old should mate with 
old and young with young. Accordingly she 
bustled into the cave and greeted the timid 
little English lady with a storm of words 
and a noisy welcome which caused her heart 
to beat with unpleasant rapidity. 
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Miss Marsh was beginning to feel quite 
comfortable in the presence of gentle little 
Mary Donovan, and the warmth of the glow- 
ing fire, joined to the general air of comfort 
in the cave, was really sending her off into a 
pleasant little nap. From this, however, she 
was destined to be rudely awakened. Miss 
Biddy entered the cave, and seeing the little 
old lady nodding, thought it an excellent 
opportunity to take the exact pattern of her 
delicate little grey satin bonnet. Holding 
up a warning finger to little Mary and 
advancing on tip-toe, she bent low over the 
bonnet and tried to measure by means of her 
bony fingers, the amount of ruching that 
went round the front. These fingers came 
in contact with Miss Marsh’s peach-like little 
face, and the poor lady awoke in a horrible 
state of fright. 

“Oh! now woman, easy—easy—there, I'll 
have to do it all over again. Mary Donovan, 
you keep it in the back of your head, three 
fingers and a half full ruching, to go tight 
round the front of the face. Now, me dear, 
if you'll have the goodness to turn round 
[ll take the pattern of the back in a twink- 
ling ; it’s as stylish a little bonnet as I have 
seen for many a day, though over-young for 
you, I should guess ; but it'll suit me very fine, 
and I have got a bit of grey satin that be- 
longed to my mother that'll make up iligant 
into the same shape.” 

“Who are you?” said Miss Marsh in the 
feeblest little voice ; her eyes began to dilate 
with terror, and she slowly and nervously 
endeavoured to untie her bonnet-strings. 

“ You may have it; oh, yes, please take it ! 
I—I don’t mind ; and I can explain to dear, 
dear Margaret. Please take it at once, and 
—go.” 

Miss Biddy gazed down at the little lady 
with a comical grin, broadening and broaden- 
ing on her face. 

“You poor soul!” she exclaimed ; “and 
so you thought that Biddy O'Donnell of Inch- 
fawn that was, she that comes of the real 
Irish kings, would want your little bit of a 
bonnet ; no, no, my dear; not I, me honey. 
Why your'e all of a tremble, as if I had 
frightened ye. There, me jewel of a little 
old woman, come into the arms of Biddy, and 
take a good hearty Irish hug.” 

Miss Marsh was the most reserved of indi- 
viduals, and while she endured this fervent 
embrace quite came to the opinion that the 
Irish people were a race of lunatics. Her bon- 
net, however, was tied on again, and as she 
knew that she should suffer acute neuralgia 
without it, she was not sorry that Miss Biddy’s 








pride prevented her accepting the hastily prof- 
fered gift. 

“No, no, me dear, you and me will be 
great friends, I can see that. You are ten or 
twelve years my elder I should guess, but no 
matter that ; we are both spinsters, and must 
have a power of thought in company. And 
what I’m thinking is this, that some day, 
when we have a minute of time, we'll fix up 
that bit of grey satin left me by my mother 
into just such another bonnet as that sweet 
thing on your head, and then we can go to 
church together for all the world like two 
sisters. Won't we take a rise out of Honora 
and Kate Macnaughten ?” 

Poor Miss Marsh straightened her bonnet- 
strings, and assented to this proposal in the 
coldest manner. 

And now, me dear,” continued Miss Biddy, 
“what do you mean to do with yourself this 
fine sunny evening? It isn’t staying in this 
dark, lonesome cave you'll be. Now what I 
say is this, let’s come over and have a bit of 
dinner with the Macnaughtens; they'll be 
right glad to give you an Irish welcome, and 
Iam dying to make Honora and Kate jealous 
over that bonnet.” 

“Oh, I should be very glad to come !” said 


‘Miss Marsh, who was absolutely the most 


polite little woman in the world, “ but I ex- 
pect Margaret will soon want to go back to 
the hotel.” 

“ Not she, not she, me doaty girl. Why she’s 
keeping Ellen’s school this morning, and is as 
busy as a bee. Anyhow I'll run and ask her.” 

Miss Biddy returned in a moment or two 
with the terrible information that Miss Marsh 
might feel herself quite at liberty for the next 
few hours, and in a kind of whirlwind of pro- 
testations and endearments the little woman 
wastucked under the larger woman’s wing, and 
borne in triumph across the sands to Crorane. 

“Tis but a mile away, me darling,” said 
Miss Biddy, “and the air is most bracing. 
Why, you'll be as hungry as a hunter for 
Honora’s dinner.” 

Poor Miss Marsh found the keen winds 
nearly lifting her off her feet, but she had 
long ago given up making any comment, and 
simply resigned herself to being swept along 
by the most outlandish woman it had ever 
been her misfortune to meet. 

A little sigh did escape from her heart for 
the refined comforts of Ivy Bank; a little 
wish, also, came that dear Margaret was not 
quite so eccentric ; then, praying for deliver- 
ance, she tried to call her fainting courage to 
her aid. 

“Me dear child, I do trust you are not 
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afraid of dogs, for there are a good few at 
Crorane—it’s a way Tom has—I don’t mind 
‘em, not a bit, but some folks who have weak 
nerves might feel a little put out by the pack.” 

‘Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss Marsh. 
“ A pack !—a pack of dogs !—and loose ! No, 
Miss O’Donnell, there are limits. I can’t— 
I positively can’t go to Crorane.” 

“Why, me dear, we're at the gate now; 
and see, here is a long bramble. [I'll beat 
them off with this. You cling close to me, 
Miss Marsh. Now then, Jupiter !—Mars !|— 
Vulture ! down, down, you brutes! Ah! Tom, 
tis yourself is welcome, my man. Call the 
dogs off, do !” 

Tom Macnaughten, attired in a much be- 
spattered hunting costume, and with a long 
riding-whip in his hand, here dashed out of a 
thicket hard by. Miss Biddy’s screams and 
the furious barking of the enraged hounds 
had attracted his attention. With Miss Biddy 
and her ways he was only too familiar, but 
who in the world was this wonderfully deli- 
cate and really beautiful little woman by her 
side? Surely this half-fainting and marvel- 
lously refined-looking being was no denizen 
of Inishowen. 

“Who have you there, Biddy?” he said, 
pointing with his riding whip at Miss Marsh. 

“ Loose her bonnet-strings, Tom ; loose her 
bonnet-strings, and do it tender, so as not 
to spoil the delicate shade of the grey. Why 
the poor dear is going off in a kind of swoon. 
"Twas the dogs took the heart out of the bit 
of acreature. Who is she, Tom? Why, a 
sort of sister of me own—sc now !” 

“ Brutes of dogs,” said Macnaughten ; “’tis 
just like you, Biddy; bringing ladies here 
and never giving me a note or a word of 
warning! Don’t you suppose that if I thought 
a person like that was coming to Crorane I'd 
have locked the brutes up? But there, they'll 
feel Tom Macnaughten’s horsewhip to-night. 
Come, ma’am, I'll just carry you right up to 
the house.” 
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Poor Miss Selina made a feeble effort to 
resist, but she really was in a half-unconscious 
state, and Macnaughten seemed to her less 
terrible than Miss Biddy. When the little 
English lady came to herself again, it was to 
open her eyes on a scene which she never 
afterwards forgot. In the first place, she 
found herself bonnetless, and she had an in- 
distinct feeling of shame that her little soft 
white curls should be exposed to view. She 
was lying full length on a sofa, and Macnaugh- 
ten was trying to administer some whiskey- 
and-water, while Miss Kate, standing at the 
foot of the couch, was violently fanning her 
with a newspaper. 

On the arm of the sofa sat a large sleek fat 
cat, and Miss Selina, feebly moving her little 
hand, found that she came in contact with 
another furry creature of the same tribe. 

In the distance might have been heard a 
fierce and angry wrangling of words, for Miss 
Honora and Miss Biddy had both seized the 
unfortunate grey bonnet, and in their dis- 
pute over it were very nearly pulling it in 
pieces. Some other words also reached the 
unhappy lady’s ears. 

“Tis the first time he ever scolded me, 
and that it is,” wailed Miss Biddy; “and” 
(sob) “I,” (sob) “who have been cronies with 
him ever since I was a little thing, no higher 
than the table. But—’tis nc matter now, 
Honora,” (sob, sob, sob) “you may take the 
pattern of the bonnet; I don’t want it; you 
may have it, and so may Kate. - Twas to 
please Tom that I thought I would like to 
make up my bit of grey satin that my mother 
left me. 1” (sob) “ I fancied that he would 
like to see me looking young and girlish once 
again. But you may have the pattern, yes, 
you may, and so may Kate. And don’t for- 
get that it’s three fingers and a half of ruching 
round the face, and the back quilted in very 
full and becoming. I don’t want it, but I 
will say that the fickleness of the male sex is 


| disgusting.” 
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WAITING BY THE STREAM. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


EEP amid the scented grasses 
Where the waters glide and gleam, 
Ere the vesper glory passes 
They are waiting by the stream. 


And the south wind stirs the clover, 
And the blossoms bend and sigh ; 
For the summer day is over, 
And the golden time goes by. 


Then he whispers that to-morrow 
Shall be sweeter than to-day ; 
But she answers, “ Who can borrow 
What the river sweeps away ? 


“For the blooms have no abiding 
On the tendril or the tree, 

They are falling—floating—gliding 
To the everlasting sea!” 
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And the mist is like a dream, 
Decp amid the nodding sedges 
He is waiting by the stream, 


When the gold is on the hedges, 







And the autumn lights are lying 
On the river and the shore ; 
But a lonely heart is sighing 


For the love that comes no more. 





“Oh, my Father,” he is pleading, 


“ Let me follow her to Thee ! 
But the tide goes on unheeding 
To the everlasting sea. 


XV—46 











Yet a voice of benediction 


” 


Speaks within the mourner’s breast : 
“On the waters of afiliction 
I will bear thee safe to rest.” 
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WHAT THE GOD-MAN REVEALS OF GOD AND MAN. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
“He hath declared Him.”—Jorn i. 18. 


HERE are two modes in which we may 
acquaint ourselves with the facts and 
truths whether of the physical or of the 
moral world—the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. If, for example, we wish to know all 
that can be known of the wild flowers that 
grow in the district in which we live, we may 
get a botanical manual in which they are 


figured and described. We may study the | 


plates and the letterpress diligently till we 
are familiar with the name, the form, the 
colours, the characteristic qualities and dis- 
tinctions of every plant that is to be found 
in the fields and woods, the bogs and streams, 
of our county or shire. This is one method 
in which we may acquire the knowledge we 
seek. But if we pursue the other method, 
we shall not be content with books and what 
they teach ; we shall walk out into the fields 
and woods ; we shall pick our way through 
the bogs and wade the streams; we shall 
look at and study the flowers as they grow 
in their several habitats ; we shall mark their 
resemblances and differences ; we shall collect 
them, bring them home, pore over them at 
our leisure, get some friend to name them to 
us perhaps, and not be content till we have 
added to our store every flower that the 
district yields, and are able to recognise and 
name them wherever we light upon them. 
This is the practical, as distinguished from 
the theoretical, method of acquiring know- 
ledge. And no man doubts which is the 
better method of the two. We all admit 


that to learn from nature is better than to | 


learn from books. We all feel that the prac- 
tical method of studying facts and principles 
makes our knowledge far more accurate, com- 
plete, and vital than the theoretical ; that it 
brings truth closer home to us, and renders 
it a more assured and enduring possession. 
If, then, a manual of theology and a gospel 
be offered to us, which of the two shall we 
prefer? Surely we shall prefer the gospel 
—truth in the deeds of a living man to truth 
in the dogmatic abstractions of a book, truth 
in practice to truth in theory, truth in a life 
to truth ina creed. No doubt there must be 
theologies, just as there must be botanical 
theories or systems ; both are useful in their 
place : but if it were of the last importance to 
us to acquire a rapid, complete, and familiar 
acquaintance with the plants of a district, 
we should certainly prefer walking through 


| 








it with a living and accomplished guide, who 
could give us any help we required, to study- 
ing any book, however able and learned. 
And, in like manner, if we feel it to be of the 
last importance that we should come to know 
God, and ourselves, and our relation to Him, 
and His will concerning both us and the 
human race at large, we shall infinitely 
prefer that a living man, who knows both 
man and God perfectly, should take us by 
the hand, and shew us God, and ourselves, 
and how we stand related to Him; we shall 
infinitely prefer this practical method to 
reading even the most able and edifying 
theological treatise. For we are sure that, 
with some competent guide to teach us, there 
will be a power, a freshness, a life in our 
knowledge which we could never gain from 
the most diligent study of books. 

But is such a guide to be had? Is there 
one who knows both God and man, nay, who 
can shew us both God and man, shew us 
what God is and what we ought to be and 
may be ?and will he take us by the hand 
and teach us what we most need to know ? 
Yes, there is such a Guide; and to no one of us 
will He refuse His help. He has spoken, He 
still so speaks as to awaken responses from 
our reason, our conscience, our heart. No 
man, by mere intellectual research, ever has, 
or ever can, find God out to perfection ; but 
the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, He has declared—literally, He 
has interpreted—Him : Christ is the exegete, 
the expositor of God, and of God’s will. 

Listen, and judge for yourselves. You 
want to know God, and how He stands 
affected towards you. You want to know 
yourselves, and what lies before you. Well, 
the man Christ Jesus came expressly to shew 
us the Father. That is, He came to teach 
us that God is our Father, that whatever we 
see or can imagine of pure parental love holds 
good of Him. Now we have known parents, 
or we have known of parents, who would 
suffer anything, make any sacrifice, endure 
any pain for the welfare of their children ; 
who would correct their faults with an un- 
tiring patience, who would confront the most 
shameless ingratitude with a constant and 
forgiving love, who would even die to save 
them from harm. And this, said Christ, is 
what God is, and is like. He is our Father 
—your Father and mine. His love is 
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stronger than death and without a bound. 
Sin cannot alienate it, hatred cannot alienate 
it. And here is the proof. He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father. And while 
you are yet sinners, yet enemies, I lay down 
my life for you. Thus God, my Father and 
yours, reveals and commends his love for 
you. 

This, I repeat, is Christ’s revelation con- 
cerning God—that He is our Father, and 
loves us, despite our enmities and sins, with 
a love that will not be alienated or turned 
aside. Does not the revelation vindicate itself | 
to our reason as well as touch our hearts ? 
Must not He who made us be better than 
we are, better even than we can think ? Can 
we see any goodness, can we so much as 
conceive any goodness, in His creatures which | 
is not to be found in Him? Can the stream | 
of love rise above its source? If not, all 
the sacrifices and victories of human love war- | 
rant us in believing in the love of God for | 
us. All that parents have done and endured | 
for the good of their children demonstrates in 
God a love at once more delicate and pro- 
found than theirs. In short, there is not a | 
single strain of love in the whole long story | 
of the world which we ought not to accept | 
as a proof that Christ’s revelation of the love | 
of God our Father is true. 

But, again: He who reveals God to us| 
also reveals man, and God’s will concerning 
man. He calls Himself “the Son of Man,” | 
and that, according to the Hebrew usage of 
speech, means that He calls Himself “ the 
Man,” the ideal, the perfect man, man as 
God conceived and will yet make him to be. 
And did you ever read the story of Him who 
went about doing good without longing to 
be like Him—as pure and yet as gentle, as 
wise and yet ashumble? Do not even those 
who have not entered His service, with one 
voice confess Him to be at least the best and 
noblest of the sons of men? Can you con- 
sider Him, and compare or contrast yourself 
with Him, and not feel how far you fall 
beneath the mark of His perfection ? If you 
could hope to become the man He was, would 
you not cheerfully submit to any discipline, 
however severe? If you could cherish the 
hope that al/ men will one day resemble 
Him, if you could be sure that they are being 
trained into His likeness by the changes and 
chances of this present world, would you not 
account it but a very little thing that all the 
miseries of time should be endured in order 
to lead up to a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished ? 

But this is Christ’s revelation concerning 





' mankind at large. 
oO 


You may be, you are to 
become, such men as He was. That is pre- 
cisely God’s intention concerning you. The 
world is to be redeemed, humanity is to be 
transfigured—so, at least, Christ the Inter- 
preter of the Divine Will affirms ; while in 
His own person He shews us what that re- 
demption and transfiguration involve. Ac- 


‘cording to Him, the end which God has set 


before Him, and to which His providence is 
conducting the story of time, is—aregenerated 
race dwelling in a renovated world. 

Christ shews the Father, then, and how He 
stands affected towards us ; Christ also shews 


"us ourselves, and the prospect that lies before 


us. God is His Father and ours, and we are 
to be such sons of God as we reverence and 
admire in the Son of Man. And these reve- 
lations, as we have seen, accord with reason, 
though reason could never have discovered 
them, for God must be better than His crea- 
tures, and must will the good of His creatures. 
He must be more tender than any father He 
has made, and must desire that we should be 
His true, righteous, and loving children, 
wearing His image, breathing His spirit. 
But what most of all gives these revela- 
tions power over us, more even than their 
very reasonableness, is the fact that Christ 
Jesus does not make them in words only, or 
in books, but in Himself, in His own person, 
character, life. He does not simply ¢ell us 
that God is a Father who loves us, but in 
His own person He shows us that Divine 
Love bearing our infirmities, enduring stripes 


| for our healing, and dying to take away our 


sins and to give us life, even when it is we 
ourselves who put Him to death. He does 
not simply ¢e// us what we ought to be, how 
meek, how gentle, how forgiving, how just, 
and truthful, and kind; but He Himself is 
all, and more than all, that He describes. 
He shews us the ideal, the perfect man in 
His own character and conduct. God is in 
Him, and man is in Him, and in Him God 
and man are reconciled and dwell together 
in an unbroken unity. Christ, therefore, is 
not simply one who speaks of life, or one who 
teaches us how to live. He és our life—the 
Life indeed ; for it is only as we become one 
with Him, who is one with God, that we 
truly live at all. 

If, therefore, you would study religion 
practically, not theoretically, if you would 
receive a gospel instead of a theology, you 
must come to Christ, the incarnation and the 
interpreter of God. He will teach you what 
God is and what man ought to be, not by 
definitions, not in abstract terms, but by 
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shewing you the Father in Himself, and by 
shewing you in Himself the ideal and perfect 
man. He will so movingly shew you the 
love of God as that you will respond to it, 
and so brightly shew you the glory of man 
that you will burn to attain it. In Him you 
may see all the glory of God shining through 
all the virtues of manhood, and so see it as 
that you shall become perfect men in Him, 
and be made partakers of His Divine nature. 

But here, perhaps, some thoughtful hearer 
may say (and I am not conjuring up an 
imaginary objection), “This is a gospel I 
would very gladly receive. Nay, I do receive 
it in part. ‘I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty.’ I am sure that His love for man 
must be more deep and pure than that of 
earthly parents for their children, that it 
will outdo all that is most tender and heroic 
in the exploits of human affection. And, 
therefore, I believe in the redemption of the 
world. I must believe that the goodness of 
our Father in heaven will conquer the evil 
that is in His erring children, and that, as 
you say, in the end a regenerated race will 
dwell in a renovated world. But when you 
speak of the man Christ Jesus as not simply 


teaching us how good God is, but as shewing. 


us the Father in Himself, you make Him 
God as well as man; and thus you throw a 
difficulty in my path; for I never could un- 
derstand how He who very certainly was a 
man, and the best of men, could also be God. 
Can you help me out of that difficulty ?” 

To any such inquirer I reply: Since you 
sincerely believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
I think I can shew you reason for believing 
that the Son of Man was also Son of God, 
and that He speaks to you with nothing less 
than a Divine authority. For you admit 
that God is the source and fountain of all 
goodness. You admit that there can be no 
goodness of any kind which does not come 
from Him, which is not therefore to be found 
in Him. But is there not a goodness in 
trust, as well as in being trustworthy? Is 
there not a goodness in receiving as well as 
in giving? Is there not a goodness in obey- 
ing rightly as well as in ruling rightly? In 
short, is there not a passive and dependent 
form of goodness, as well as an active and 
bountiful goodness? But we have agreed 
that all goodness, goodness of every kind, is 
from God and in God. Must not, then, the 
goodness of obedience, of submission, of 
humble dependence, of unfaltering trust, be 
in Him? Does not our very reason suggest, 
therefore, that there must be, so to speak, 
“two hemispheres in the Divine nature, 





upper and under, active and passive, giving 


and receiving—in a word, Father and Son ?” 
Reason itself seems to demand that, since 
every form of goodness has its origin in God, 
there should be in the Divine nature a Son 
to obey as well asa Father to command, a 
Son to receive as well as a Father to give, a 
Son to sacrifice as well as a Father to accept 
and bless the sacrifice. 

And, observe, in admitting this two-fold- 
ness in the Divine nature, we do not deny 
its unity. For unity is not singleness ; it 
rather implies manifoldness. For union 
there must be more than one. Unity implies, 
indeed, many lines running up into one 
centre, many threads woven into one pattern, 
many figures harmonised into a single com- 
position, many notes concurring in a single 
concord, many members articulated into one 
body, many elements blended into one nature, 
many persons drawn into one society and 
informed by one and the self-same spirit. 
So that our most reasonable idea of God is 
this, that He is as a centre in which all forms 
of goodness meet and blend, the recipient 
as well as the active, trust as well as bounty, 
obedience as well as authority. We most 
intelligently conceive the very wnify of God 
when we hold His trinity, when we think of 
the Divine nature as including the Father and 
the Son, united by one Spirit, and therefore 
as dwelling together in an eternal harmony 
of love. 

This much we say for the thoughtful and 
perplexed inquirer, whose reception of the 
gospel of Christ is hindered by speculative 
difficulties, who finds it hard to see the Son 
of God in the Son of Man. But now let us 
listen to a man of a more practical turn, who, 
like his predecessor, is no mere creature of 
the imagination, but sits among us clothed 
in flesh. This man says: “For my part I 
see God in the man Christ Jesus as I see 
Him nowhere else; and as I consider what 
He did and said, Iam sure that God is my 
Father and the Father of all men. In Him 
too, I see what man ought to be; and I 
should be only too glad to believe that I 
and my neighbours are to become such men 
as He was. But I cannot believe it. I my- 
self am not in the least like Him: and I 
doubt whether your bright picture of a rege- 
nerate race dwelling in a renovated world 
will ever prove to be more than the dream 
it seems to-day. Much, therefore, as I should 
like to believe that Christ came to quicken 
in all men a life like his own, I cannot 
believe it. The facts are against it, and 
facts are stubborn things.” 
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To this practical objector, I reply: Facts 
are stubborn things ; but are all the facts on 
your side? That they are not all on mine, I 
confess ; for “the end” is not yet: and till 
“the end crowns the work,” we cannot expect 
to find all the facts bearing witness to it. But 
are there not some facts, and those of prime 
importance, which even now already testify 
that Christ is in very deed the true life of 
men, and that the power of His life is redeem- 
ing the world, though for the present it is 
only too plain that the world is not wholly 
redeemed ? Consider the force with which 
that life once seized upon men, the beauty, 
the power, the splendour, with which it re- 
appeared in them. Could not St. Paul say 
quite simply and truly, “For me to live is 
Christ ”? Could not the Twelve say it 
Did not the power of that Divine life raise 


and quicken even the vilest, so that mere | 


publicans and harlots, nay, even Pharisees 
and priests, pressed into the kingdom of 
God? Clearly, the life of Christ was once a 


mighty power in the earth, and was capable | 
of reproducing itself in the noblest and most | 
Has it, then, lost its vigour | 


heroic forms. 
by lapse of time? Often, no doubt, we fear 
that it has; but when this fear is upon us, 
do we not suffer the shadows which rise from 
within us to darken the scene around us { 


The world is for the most part worldly; and | 


the Church is, for the most part, infected by 
the spirit of the world, and hastes to be rich 
or defers to custom and the world’s law in 


a way and to a degree wholly alien to the | 


simplicity that is in Christ. But in the 
Church, if we find many who serve Mammon 
rather than God, or attempt to combine the 
service of God with that of Mammon,-—the 
most impossible of feats, do we not also find 
many who seek first the kingdom and right- 
eousness of God ? If we find many who defer 
to the world and the world’s law, do we not 
find many who breathe*the very spirit of 
Christ ? Weall know men who are genuinely 
good, men who have cheerfully renounced 
much that is dear to the flesh that they 
might serve God after the spirit. We have 
all met women who bore cruel pains or a 


life-long sorrow with a cheerful patience, | 


whe have found their happiness in serving 
others, who have bravely faced all that was 
most repugnant to their nature in order to 
nurse the sick, or tend the wounded, or 
alleviate the miseries ot the insane, the 
deformed, the outcast. 
their inspiration from the life of Christ, from 
the cross on which He revealed a love such 


They have drawn | 





as, till then, it had not entered heart of man 
or woman to conceive. 

And if we compare the very world as it is 
with the world as it was before He came into 
it, in that very proportion in which we know 
what the ancient world was like, we shall see 
that His revelation of the Divine love has 
been as life from the dead. If we contrast 
the heavy, grinding, incessant tyranny of 
ancient times with the ordered and growing 
freedom of the modern world ; or if we con- 
trast the brilliant, but frivolous and sensual, 
civilisation of antiquity with the deep sense 
ot moral responsibility, the careful considera- 
tion for the wants, the education, and even 
the amusements of the poor which mark the 
civilisation of to-day ; or if we contrast the 
moral tone of ancient literature with that of 
the books now put into our hands, much as 
we may still find to condemn or deplore, we 
cannot but feel how much the world owes to 
Christ, how powerfully His life still works 
among men, raising and bettering the con- 
ditions even of those who will not have this 
Man to reign over them. No; the power of 
Christ’s life is not exhausted. It is an inex- 
haustible fountain that runs on for ever. 
Thousands, millions, still drink of it—drink 
and live, and call others to the living stream. 
If He has not given us life, or if His life in us 
be weak and flickering, that is not because 
He is no longer the true life of men; but 
because, plunged in a thousand cares and 
occupations and amusements, we do not 
accept His revelation of the saving love of 
God and abide with Him. 

We may look forward, then, with courage 
and hope. Assuredly there is no force at 
work in the world so high, so pure, so potent, 
as that revelation of God and of God’s will 
| which came by Jesus Christ. And shall not 

the purest and strongest of all the forces at 

work in the world conquer all other forces at 

the last, and assimilate to itself whatever is 
good in them and worthy to live? If we 

believe in God at all, how can we believe 
| that good will be overcome by evil ; how can 
we but believe that evil will be overcome of 
good? How can we but believe in the final 
victory of Him who came forth from the 
bosom of the Father to declare all the good- 
ness of the Father to us and to all men? 
Must not His interpretation of the will and 
purpose of God be the true interpreta- 
tion? Let us cleave to it, then, and rely 
upon it. For, hopeful as it is, it is 
| fraught with a hope that will never make 
us ashamed. 
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GEORGE FOX AND THE INWARD LIGHT. 
By HENRY C. EWART. 


HE character and career of George Fox 
were such as naturally lead to exag- 
geration both amongst his followers and his 
opponents or critics. The Society of Friends, 
who, on the whole, perhaps, owe more of 
inward peace and outward prosperity to 
their religious convictions, than any other 
denomination known to history, are inclined 


to estimate the virtues and the power of | 


their apostle as little short of miraculous. On 
the other hand, Macaulay did not scruple to 
regard him as an ignorant and pretentious 
charlatan. Carlyle, so far as he alludes to 


° ° a. | 
him at all, has been more reasonable in his 


estimate. He discerns in him a sort of 
spiritual arrogance, of which, as we shall 
have occasion to observe, there is a great 
deal of evidence in Fox’s own writings. But 
he does not deny to him a veritable insight 
into everlasting truth. Whatever may have 
been the errors either of devotees or of 
satirists, George Fox holds far too original 
and important a position in the history of 
religion to be neglected with impunity. And 
notwithstanding all that has been written 
about him there is much service yet to be 
done by a careful estimate of his work in 


the revival of the spiritual life amongst 
men. 

He was born at a time when the Puritan 
movement was beginning to develop a resist- 
less strength. During the period of his 
childhood and early youth, the conflict 
between the Puritans on the one hand, and 
the worldly powers represented by church 
and king on the other, ended in the total 
overthrow of the latter It is true that he 
| was twenty-three years of age when Charles I. 
was brought to the scaffold; but the Long 
Parliament had been practically supreme for 
six years before that tragic event. Indeed, 
even before the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment the authority of Archbishop Laud and 
his subordinates had been quite insufficient 

to restrain the extraordinary outburst of 
religious conviction and ecclesiastical reor- 
ganization which characterized the seven- 
teenth century. The preface of William 
Penn prefixed to Fox’s Journal well describes 
the successive demands of various genera 
tions of reformers to secure an entire eman- 
cipation of religion from the traditions of 
human authority and custom. He sharply 
criticises the conduct of the earlier Puritans, 
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who ‘‘as they grew into power were not only 
for whipping some out but others into the | 
temple; and they appear rigid in their | 
spirits rather than severe in their lives, and | 
more for a party than for piety, which | 
brought forth another people that were yet 
more retired and select.” The latter reli- 
gionists to whom he referred were the 
Brownists, or Independents, the Baptists, 
and others. But even these separatists, says 
Penn, “rested also too much upon their 
watery dispensation, instead of passing on 
more fully to the fire and Holy Ghost.” 
“Withal, they grew high, and rough, and 
self-righteous, opposing further attainment ; 
too much forgetting the day of their infancy 
and littleness, which gave them something 
of a real beauty ; insomuch, that many left 
them, and all visible churches and_ societies, 
and wandered up and down as sheep with- 
out a shepherd, and as doves without their | 
mates, seeking their beloved but could not 
find him, as their souls desired to know him, 
whom their souls loved above their chiefest 
joy.” These extreme separatists never had 
any very definite organization. Sometimes 
they took the name of “ Seekers,” sometimes 
that of “the Family of Love,” but the world 
generally called them “ Ranters.” To a cer- 
tain extent they anticipated the Quakers, 
for, says William Penn, “they sometimes 
met together not formally to pray or preach 
at appointed times and places in their own 
wills as in times past they were accustomed 
to do; but waited together in silence, and 
as anything rose in any one of their minds, 
that they thought favoured of a Divine 
spring, so they sometimes spoke.” But 
according to the same Quaker authority 
these Seekers or Ranters fell into extrava- 
gant discourses and practices. In other 
words, they showed a tendency to Anti- 
nomianism. They held that they could with- 
out evil commit the same act which was sin 
in another ; or, as Penn puts it, “they made 
sin superabound by the aboundings of grace.” 
To a certain extent the movement of George 
Fox was a development of that of the 
Seekers ; but it was certainly also a clear 
and marked reaction against the abuses 
attending the spiritual chaos of the time. 
The Ranters were not able always to dis- 
tinguish between liberty and license ; but 
George Fox, while he uncompromisingly 
maintained the absolute freedom of the 
Christian from all human authority in mat- 
ters spiritual, also upheld with equal firm- 
ness the everlasting authority of the moral | 
law, and together with this, the duty of | 





| subordination to the civil magistrate in all 


matters properly appertaining to secular 
order. 

Whether the founder of the Quakers was 
in early life brought into contact with the 
Seekers to whom Penn alludes, we do not 
know. He makes no reference to anything 
of the kind in his account of himself. But 
speculation and mysticism pervaded the at- 
mosphere into which he was born; and 
though we need not doubt that the prin- 
ciples propounded by him were the result 
of personal conviction, springing up in lonely 
communion with his Maker, it is equally 
certain that he was, like other men, subject 
to surrounding influences. Bornat Drayton, 
in Leicestershire, in the year 1624, he lived, 
up to the age of nineteen, very near the 
centre, not only of the military manceuvres 
but of the religious commotions disturbing 
the years of his youth. His father, Chris- 
topher Fox, was a weaver, possessed appa- 
rently of sufficient though moderate means. 
The son tells us that “he was a good and 
upright man,” and that “there was a seed 
of God in him.” The neighbours recognised 
this by giving him the honourable title of 
“righteous Christer.” The mother, whose 
maiden name was Mary Lago, was, her son 
tells us, “of the stock of the martyrs.” In 
George’s account of himself we have no such 
bitter memories of childish indiscretions and 
boyish wilfulness as are recorded in Bunyan’s 
“Grace Abounding.” He tells us that he 
“always had a gravity and stayedness of 
mind and spirit not usual in children.” He 
could even criticise the imperfections of his 
elders, and when he saw them carry them- 
selves lightly and wantonly towards each 
other, he would say within himself, “ If 
ever I come to be a man, surely I shculd not 
do so, nor be so wanton.” 

It is not the province of an essay like the 
present to attempt even a biographical 
sketch, it is sufficient to note one or two 
incidents illustrative of the man’s peculiar 
spiritual history. Previous to the age of 
nineteen he appears to have lived in un- 
ruffled peace ; but about that time he went 
to a fair, and was invited by a cousin who 


'had a character for religion, to drink at a 


public-house with some friends. Their pro- 
ceedings were not characterized by Puri- 
tanic gravity. When George had drunk his 
glass his friends called for more, and declared 
that he who would not drink should pay 
for all. They also began the proposing of 
toasts, which was equally unpuritanical with 
Then George rose 


’ 
their other proceedings. 
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up, and laying a groat on the table as his 
part of the expenses, said, “If it be sol 
will leave you.” On reaching his home that 
night he could not sleep, and paced to and 


fro in his room. He does not appear to have | 


been troubled at all about his own part in 
the trivial orgie of the day. It was the 
glaring inconsistency of others that oppressed 
him, and as he prayed it seemed to him that 
the Spirit of the Lord said to him, “Thou 


seest how young people go together unto | 
vanity and old people into the earth ; thou | 


must forsake all, young and old, keep out of 
all, and be as a stranger unto all.” He took 
this to mean that he must leave his home, 
and, accordingly, much to the distress of his 
father and mother, he fled to Lutterworth, 


and thence by various peregrinations he | 


arrived in Barnet, in June the next year, 
1644. He does not tell us how his time 
was occupied ; but he implies that he so 
conducted himself as to be noticed by reli- 
gious people wh sought his acquaintance. 
But he was afraid of them, for, he says, “I 
was sensible they did not possess what they 
professed.” There is nothing said of any 


strong conviction of sin in his own soul; 
nevertheless he was much troubled in his 
nind. But his trouble was occasioned rather 
by want of clear views of religious truth 

It did indeed occur 
not acted quite fairly 
and therefore, after a 


than by any remorse. 
to him that he had 
towards his parents, 
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| while he returned to them lest he should 
| grieve them. They advised him to marry ; 
| but he sensibly observed that “ he was only a 
lad, and must get wisdom.” Others amongst 
his relations thought that he might shake off 
his gloom by going as a soldier, for which 
there was ample opportunity in that district 
at that time. But, he says, “I refused, and 
was grieved that they offered such things to 
me, being a tender youth.” Then followed 
conversation and discussion with the clergy- 
man of Drayton, Nathaniel Stevens, who 
was evidently much puzzled by the extra- 
ordinary nature of the youth’s troubles. “ An 
ancient priest” in Warwickshire, to whom 
he applied for advice, bade him “take 
| tobacco and sing psalms.” But, says George, 
“tobacco was a thing I did not love, and 
| psalms I was not in a state tosing.” Equally 
| unsatisfactory was all the advice he obtained 
| from the “professors” of the time, whether 
| priests or laymen. 
| For two years still he continued in this 
| state of gloomy uncertainty. But in 1646, 
| when he was nearly twenty-two years of age, 
the light began to dawn. Successive impres- 
| sions were borne in upon his mind which he 
taccepted, and we venture to think rightly 
enough, as revelations from the divine spirit. 
| In this way he learned that none were true 
believers but such as were born of God, and 
| had passed from death into life. While he 
| was walking in a field on a Sunday morning 





Swarthmore Hall, residence of George Fox. 
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Gecrge Fox and the fiddler. 


the Lord opened to him that being bred 
at Oxford or Cambridge was not enough 
to fit and qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ. He then refused to go to church, 
and preferred being alone with his Bible in 
the orchard or the fields. When his rela- 
tions expostulated he reminded them of the 
apostolic saying that “they needed no man 
to teach them but as the anointing teaches 
them.” At another time St. Paul’s words 
came strongly into his mind, that God who 
made the world did not dwell in temples 
made with hands; and from this time forth 
the parish church was to him nothing more 
than a “steeple-house.” About this time, 
also, he appears to have conceived that doc- 
trine of the inward light, or, as it is other- 
wise expressed, the divine seed in every 
human soul, which has been one of the chief 
contributions of Quakerism to modern Chris- 


tianity. Of this we shall have more to say 
presently ; but meanwhile we can well under- 
stand how great a joy it must have been to 
a solitary and bewildered soul such as that 
of George Fox, to realise the full meaning 
of “the light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world.” 

That a soul capable of appreciating the 
grandeur of this conception should have been 
to all appearance equally grateful for divine 
instruction in manners and in grammar, is 
not a little surprising, but so it was. He 
believed that he was taught by the spirit 
not to take off his hat to any man, and 
this piece of trivial obstinacy brought him 
into a great deal of trouble. “Oh! the 
scorn, heat, and fury that arose!” he ex- 
claims. “Oh, the blows, punchings, beat- 
ings, and imprisonments that we underwent 
for not pulling off our hats to men! For 
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that soon tried all men’s patience and so- 
briety what it was. Some had ther hats 
violently plucked off and thrown away, so 
that they quite lost them. . . . And though 
it was but a small thing in the eye of man, 
yet a wonderful confusion it brought among 
all professors and priests; but, blessed be 
the Lord, many came to see the vanity of 
that custom of pulling off the hat to men, 
and felt the weight of truth’s testimony 
against it.” He was also taught that the 
rules of grammar were a part of religion, at 
least so far as the common use of the personal 
pronoun was concerned, He felt it to bea 
dishonour to the truth that the use of a 
plural pronoun should multiply one man 
into many. One man must be addressed as 
“thou” or “thee,” and only two or more 
men could be truthfully addressed as “ you” 
or “ye.” This also occasioned no little 
commotion. For though at that time the 
use of thou and thee in families and amongst 
familiar friends was as customary as it is 
now in Germany, this only made the cere- 
monial and polite use of the plural “ you” 
all the more imperative towards superiors or 
strangers, ‘Oh, the rage that was in the 
priests, magistrates, professors, and people 
of all sorts; but especially in priests and 
professors, for though thou to a single per- 
son was according to their accidence and 
grammar rules, and according to the Bible, 
yet they could not bear to hear it.” 

But the rage of priests and professors was 
not the worst of his troubles. Perhaps the 
most refined torture was reserved for his ex- 
perience of prison discipline in Carlisle, where 
his soul was grievously tormented by a fiddle. 
By this time, however, he had learned the 
value of psalm singing, and broke into so 
loud a strain that the fiddler acknowledged 
himself beaten. The immediate occasion was 
a decree of his petty tyrant that he should 
not look out of the window. It is better to 
give the rest in George’s own words. 

“Once he came in a great rage, and beat 
me with his cudgel, though I was not at the 
grate at that time; and as he beat me, he 
cried, ‘Come out of the window,’ though I 
was there, far from it. While he struck me, 
I was moved to sing in the Lord’s power, 
which made him rage the more. Then he 
fetched a fiddler and set him to play, think- 
ing to vex me; but while he played, I was 
moved in the everlasting power of the Lord 
God to sing ; and my voice drowned the noise 
of the fiddle, struck and confounded them, 
and made them give over fiddling and go 
their way.” 





Such little weaknesses, however, could not 
possibly neutralise the spiritual force that 
consumed the inward man, and streamed 
from his lips and eyes in earnest discourse. 
About 1647 he began to have a numerous 
following, and in the course of the next few 
years the “ Friends” began to meet for wor- 
ship under his apostolic inspiration and 
direction. From this time forth he had few 
doubts or difficulties; and scarcely a cloud 
dimmed the serenity of his spiritual heavens. 
Nothing ¢an more clearly illustrate the 
amazing’ spiritual power of the man, than 
the success with which he transmitted to 
all coming generations of his followers the 
special characteristics of his own religious 
life. Peace, light, certainty,—such have been 
the best characteristics of the noblest Qua- 
kerism. This has ever been its strongest 
side. On the other hand, the doctrine of 
non-resistance, which Fox derived not only 
from a literal interpretation of the New 
Testament, but from a very profound appre- 
hension of the spirit of Christ, was almost 
above the reach of ordinary humanity. It 
seems inconsistent with practical life; but 
in the case of Fox and his disciples the place 
. of resistance was supplied by a kind of sanc- 
tified sagacity which studied how to turn the 
passions, and violence, and recklessness of 
adversaries to the advantage of the cause. 

But the one most conspicuous feature of 
George Fox’s teaching, and the best contribu- 
tionof Quakerism tomodern Christian life, has 
been, as we have already said, the doctrine 
of the inward light. The first conspicuous 
manifestation of this doctrine in his early 
ministry is recorded by himself with a 
graphic vigour, such that we can hardly re 
frain from giving it verbatim. 

“As I went towards Nottingham on the first day 
in the morning with friends to a meeting there, when 
I came on the top of a hill in sight of the town, I 
espied the great steeple-house and the Lord said unto 
me, ‘Thou must go cry against yonder great idol, 
and against the worshippers therein.’ I said nothing 
of this to my friends, but went with them to the 
meeting, where the mighty power of the Lord God 
was amongst us, in which I left friends sitting at the 
meeting, and went to the steeple-house. When I 
came there all the people looked like fallow ground, 
and the priest like a great lump of earth, stood in 
his pulpit above. He took for his text these words 
of Peter, ‘We have also a more sure word of pro- 
phecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the 
day dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts.’ He 
told the people this was the Scriptures, by which they 
were to try all doctrines, religions and opinions. 
Now the Lord’s power was so mighty upon me and 
so strong in me, that I could not hold; but was made 
to cry out, ‘Oh no, it is not the Scriptures!’ and 





told them it was the Holy Spirit by which the holy 
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men of God gave forth the Scriptures, whereby 
opinions, religions and judgments were to be tried, 
for it led into all truth, and so gave the knowledge 
of all truth. The Jews had the Scriptures, yet re- 
sisted the Holy Ghost, and rejected Christ, the bright 
morning star. They persecuted Him and His Apostles 
and took upon them to try their doctrines by the 
Scriptures, but erred in judgment, and did not try 
them right, because they tried without the Holy 
Ghost. AsI spoke thus amongst them, the officers 
came, took me away, and put me into a nasty stink- 
ing prison, the smell whereof got so into my nose 
and throat that it very much annoyed me.” 


The description of the congregation as 
looking like “fallow ground ” and the priest 
as “a great lump of earth” is not only 
quaint, it is apt and truthful. But it should 
be borne in mind that the influence and 
truth of it depended very much upon the 
frame of mind of the beholder. The words 
in which he describes his sudden interven- 
tion in the service are instinct with a pro- 
found conviction and an intense earnestness 
which may well acquit him in this case of 
the arrogance ascribed to him by Carlyle ; 
and any one who rightly understands this 
passage will have the key to the Quaker 
doctrine which, without in the least degree 
undervaluing the Bible, makes its whole worth 
depend on the testimony of the Spirit. Such 
a doctrine is, of course, liable to distortion 
and exaggeration. 

Fox, like other good men, was too much 
disposed to believe that his journeys were 
directed, his utterances of expression in- 
spired, and even his caprices instigated by 
a divine witness within, But no such 
abuses can deprive of preciousness the im- 
mortal truth that the spirit of man is not 
alone in the immensity of creation, but that 





gion was a matter of historic record, not of 
present revelation. Accordingly when George 
Fox stepped on to a seat in the church, and 
interrupted the service to ask “what had 
any to do with the Scriptures, but as they 
came to the Spirit that gave them forth,” 
Margaret Fell “stood up in her pew and 
wondered at his doctrine, for she had never 
heard such before.” He went on, “ You will 
say Christ saith this, and the apostles 
say this; but what canst thou say? Art 
thou a child of light, and hast walked in the 
light, and what thou speakest, is it inwardly 
from God?” Then, says Margaret, “I sat 
down in my pew again and cried bitterly, 
and I cried in my spirit to the Lord, ‘We 
are all thieves, we are all thieves ; we have 
taken the Scriptures in words and know 
nothing of them in ourselves.’” 

* Know nothing of them in ourselves ;” how 
much is there in these words! What is the 
use of believing that Jesus said, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shai! see God,” 
unless the clouds of passion and pride dissolve 
and the Divine Presence shines upon our peni- 
tence? What is the use of reading or be- 
lieving “ Ye must be born again,” unless the 
child heart re-awakens within us and we be- 
come tender to all good influences? What 
is the use of critically distinguishing St. 
James’s “dead faith” from St. Paul’s “ faith 
which worketh by love,” unless our trust in 
a living God fills us with an overmastering 
desire to be fellow-workers with Him? We 


|are aware that the doctrine of a present 


the conscience and the affections appre- | 


hend the life and love and reason which 
animate the whole universe. This truth is 
now so familiar to us and so bound up with 
our notions of Christianity, that we may 
well wonder how it can have appeared so 
novel in the seventeenth century. Margaret 


Fell, who after the decease of her husband, | 


the Judge, married George Fox late in life, 


tells us, in her simple and unaffected “testi- | 


mony,” how strange and startling the doc- | 
trine appeared to her, when she first heard 
it in Ulverstone Church. Yet she had long 
been, according to her knowledge, an ear- 
nestly religious woman. But, like many | 
other Puritans of that day, she had really 
been as much dependent on human authority 
as any Roman Catholic. The only differ- 
ence was that she thought her authorities 
were more ancient and better interpreted 
than those of the Catholics. Still her reli- | 





inspiration, in the teaching of George Fox 
and his immediate followers, went far beyond 
this. Some of them, as he himself acknow- 
ledges, “ran out into imaginations,” and 
believed themselves recipients of special 
revelations concerning things kept secret 


| from the foundation of the world. But this 


is no real objection to the true doctrine 
of the inward light; for this properly 
concerns, not intellectual knowledge, but 
the impulse and the motive power of the 
moral and religious life. As, for instance, 
that God is, and that He is the rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him, is a certainty 
that cannot be learned by rote either out of 
Bible or Catechism. Every man must feel 
it for himself, and to that extent every gene- 
ration must have a fresh revelation. The 


essence of George Fox’s teaching is that 
every man is susceptible to such a revela- 
tion, and that, till he gets it, the teaching of 
| all churches, priests, and theologians, however 
valuable intellectually, has no spiritual worth 
or meaning. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


F the observer be fortunate he may manage | that a sort of fragrant oil exuded from the 


to steal upon a HERON (Ardea ciner eit), 
as it is standing in the shallow water and | 
looking after fish, These it takes with a 
quick stroke of its snake-like head and neck. 
Like the kingfisher, it throws its prey into 
the air, so as to catch it with the head down- 


‘eye, active neck, and long, 


wards, but it does not trouble itself to beat | 


it against a stone or branch before swallow- 
ing it. An eel, however, can seldom be 
swallowed without being beaten to death. 

Large as is the Heron it is not easily seen, 
as the grey tints of its plumage harmonize 
exactly with the shadows in which it mostly 
stands. Even if the sun should be shining 
the Heron is little more visible, owing to the 
singular fact that the ripples of the water, 
flecked with the sunbeams, are reflected on 
the breast of the bird so perfectly that the 
bird and water are blended together as if 
they were one. 

Then the attitude of a watching Heron is 
most singular. The bird is quite motionless, 
sinks its head upon its shoulders, and, espe- 
cially when seen from behind, looks more 
like a grey pegtop than a bird. 

Many absurd ideas were once prevalent 
about the supposed attractiveness to fish 
possessed by the Heron. It was thought 


| 


Heron’s legs, and that the fish were attracted 
| by its odour within reach of the beak. There 
is no need for any such attraction, the keen 
sharp beak re- 
quiring no extraneous aid. 

Moreover, the Heron does not depend en- 
tirely on fish for its food ; it feeds largely on 
frogs and toads, so that it would make as 
inconvenient a king for the frogs as King 


| Stork himself. It also eats water: rats, killing 


them as they pass inadvertently near it by a 
single blow from the pointed beak on the 
back of the head. 

Many years ago the late Charles Waterton 
was obliged to drain several fish-ponds, and 
turn them into fir plantations, because the 
water-rats bored the banks so full of holes 
that the water was continually escaping. 
Shortly afterwards a number of Herons esta- 
blished themselves in the grounds of Walton 
Hall, and soon made short work of the water- 
rats. Waterton used to say that if he had 
only known the intentions of the Herons 
beforehand he would not have gone to the 


| expense of draining, and might have retained 


his fish-ponds. 
Walton Hall afforded peculiar facilities to 
those who wished to watch the habits of the 





















Heron, or indeed of any water-haunting 
bird. 

From long immunity the birds were so 
tame that they allowed themselves to be ap- 
proached quite closely. Moreover, a power- 
ful telescope was always kept mounted on a 
stand in the drawing-room window, which 
overlooked the lake, in the middle of which 
is the rocky island on which the house is 
built. 

To this telescope was owing the discovery 
of the fact that, contrary to all preconceived 
opinions, the Heron was able to swim. 

Mr. Waterton long disbelieved the state- 
ment, and was not sparing of his sarcasms 
upon the benighted individuals who dared to 
tell him that they had seen a heron swim. 
Dr. N. Moore, in his biography of Waterton, 
has the following passage. 

“Tt is commonly said in books on orni- 
thology, that ‘Herons neither swim nor dive’” 
(Waterton himself had used these very words 
in his essay on the Heron). “I have known 
them do both. One August, when I was 
looking at a Heron, it disappeared under 
water for full half a minute, at a spot where 
the lake was frcm six to seven feet deep, and, 
on coming up, it rose to the surface, and flew 
away. In the fellewing September, on a 
sultry evening, when the fish were jumping, 
I saw a Heron with outstretched neck, swim- 
ming this way and that, in the middle of the 
lake. I watched it fer five minutes, when it 
took flight from the water where it was 
swimming.” 

No amount of evidence except that of his 
own eyes could have convinced Waterton 
that the Hercn was a swimmer. However, 
the telescope settled the question, and he at 
once wrote tc acknowledge the fact, as sce 
the following extracts :— 

** Herons—When the weather is calm, and 
the water warm, here at Walton Hall, the 
Herons will alight on the deep water, and 
swim just like water-hens. This repeatedly 
took place for many days in the month of 
June, 1846. I saw the Herons, after they 
had alighted on the deep water, strike at 
fish, but could not perceive that they suc- 
ceeded in capturing any.” 

Another extract from a letter puts the case 
even more strongly. 

“The present warm and calm weather has 
produced to me a new phenomenon in or- 
nithology. 

“The Herons, which have increased and 
thrown aside much of their natural shyness, 
are perpetually alighting on the deep water 


before the drawing-room window. I watch | 
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them narrowly through the telescope, and it 
seems to me that these waders venture be- 
yond their depth in the hopes of getting at 
the fish, which are in innumerable shoals on 





Home of the Herons. 


the surface. You can conceive nothing more 
awkward than the gestures of the Herons. 
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They try, and try again; and apparently 
they do not succeed in capturing a single 
fish. After many trials, they rise from the 
water exactly as the water-hen does. 

“This is the first time that I ever saw the 
Heron progressing through deep water. We 
live to learn.” With the last observation I 
entirely agree. It is the motto of a true 
naturalist, and should animate us as we walk 
“by the river.” 

On account of its fondness for water-rats, 
the Heron is often an unconscious ally of the 
kingfisher, killing the rat, and so leaving its 
burrow for the use of the bird. 


Though the Heron may be seen by the river, | 


its nest may be, and probably is, from twenty 
to forty miles away. Herons, like rooks, con- 
gregate together, and make their nests in 
similar fashion, constructing them of loose 
sticks, and placing them on the topmost 
branches of trees. Also like the rooks, they 
are very fastidious about their nesting places, 
so that although they can easily be annoyed, 
and will take themselves off in dudgeon, it is 
almost impossible to attract them. 

M. C. Waterton’s heronry afforded an 
excellent example of this capriciousness. 


He had for many years been longing for a_ 


heronry within his grounds, but could not, 
with all his fertility of invention, hit upon a 
plan of attracting the birds. One year, he 
found himself the unexpected possessor of a 
heronry. 

He had for some years been engaged in 
the task of building a wall round a large 
portion of his property, having the house 
nearly in the centre. As the wall was only 
erected with the surplus funds of the estate, 
several years were occupied in building it. 
On the very year after it was finished, the 
Herons came and built their nests in the trees. 

In connection with these nests, I may men- 
tion that the older works on ornithology used 
to state that the long legs of the Heron in- 
capacitated it from sitting on the nest in the 
usual way, and that it was obliged to bestride 
the nest, like a man on horseback, and allow 
its legs to hang down on either side. This 
notion is entirely absurd, the Heron being able 
to double up its legs and sit on its nest as 
well as any other bird, as I have often wit- 
nessed., 

Owing to its enormous wings, and the 
little weight which they have to carry, the 
Heron thinks nothing of flying twenty or 
thirty miles for its food. When it does so, 
it always flies at a height so great that it 
mostly escapes notice altogether. Even if 
discovered, it is perfectly safe, as the only 








| bird which would be likely to attack it, 
| namely, the peregrine falcon, is now seldom 
| seen, and when it does make its appearance, 
| contents itself with easier prey than the 


| . . » . > 
| active, high-soaring, and fierce Heron, whose 


| beak the falcon holds in well-deserved re. 
| spect. 


That spear-like beak is dangerous even to 
man, the bird always aiming at the eye, and 
delivering its stroke so swiftly that the sight 
can scarcely follow it. 

The Rev. C. A. Johns mentions, in his 
work upon British birds, that a tame Heron 
used to sit on an old carriage wheel in a 
courtyard, and watch for sparrows and 
martins, catching even the latter birds by a 
| sudden dart of its beak. As soon as it had 





The Heron. 
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caught a bird it 
used to proceed 


to its  water- 
trough, plunge 
its prey several 
times under 


water, and then 
swallow it whole. 
When the bird 
is within conve- 
nient distance of 
the sea, it visits 
the shore at low 
water, and picks 
up the fish, crabs, 


shrimps, and 
other sea-side 
animals. 

What are 


those little balls 
of black down 
that are bobbing 
about among the 
water-lily leaves? 
They are the 
young of the WATER-HEN (Gallinula chloro- 
pus), sometimes called the moor-hen. 

If the history of this bird were not known 
very few persons would take it for a water 
bird, inasmuch as its feet are not webbed. 
But the toes are so long that they answer 
the purpose of webs, and enable it to swim 
and dive as well as if it possessed webs like 
that of the ducks and geese. 


Those who know its ways have little | 


difficulty in watching the Water-Hen, while 
a novice will be surrounded by the birds, and 
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The Coot. 
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ing within a few yards. If it should find 


' concealment useless, it springs from the sur- 


not see one of them. Then, even when the | 
bird has been detected, it is no easy matter 


to keep it in sight. I know no bird which is 
a greater adept at concealing itself, when, 
like Falstaff, it “ would not be seen.” It has, 
however, a greater talent for hiding itself 


than was possessed by Falstaff, and employs | 


a variety of wiles wherewith to deceive the foe. 


One of its favourite devices is to dive and | 


then swim some little way under water until 
it comes to weeds. Then it grasps the weeds 


face of the water and takes to wing, always 
flying very low, and letting its long feet trail 
behind it. 

Near Oxford the Water-Hen is exceedingly 
common, and I have had many opportunities 
of watching its habits. 

When a river happens to be the boundary 
of a garden, as sometimes happens, the Water- 
Hen will take advantage of the situation, and 
will make sad havoc among the early crops, 
both of fruit and vegetables. Should poultry 
be kept, the bird will mix with them in the 


| most friendly manner, and will affably par- 
| take of their food, as if it were one of them- 


with its long toes so as to keep its body | 


under water, while it thrusts the beak out of 
the water just far enough to allow itself to 
breathe. 

Then, it will take advantage of a shady 
bank, and crouch under its shelter, the broken 


lights and shadows harmonizing so well with | 


its mottled plumage, that even when pointed 


out it has often escaped the notice of un- | 


accustomed eyes, though the bird was crouch- 


selves, as I have seen in Sussex. 

The nest of this bird is always placed on 
the bank of the river, and is a large mass of 
sedges, grass, small sticks, and similar mate- 
rials. Mostly it is situated on the very edge 
of the water, but instances are known where 
it has been placed at some little distance from 
the water, or even on the top of a pollard 
willow which overhung the river. Those, 
and they are many, which I have seen have 
generally been made with the farther edge 
actually resting on the surface of the water. 
There are usually seven or eight of the buff 
speckled eggs in the nest. 

When the mother bird leaves them she 
covers them over with the same materials as 
those of which the nest is composed. This 
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is not for the purpose of keeping them warm, 
but to hide them from the egg-eating birds, 
such as the crow and the magpie. 

When the nest is made inland, or on a 
tree, the young are carried to the water by 
the long feet of their parent. When first 
hatched they are mere puffs of black down, 
but they soon assume the grey plumage which 
lasts them until they put on the olive-brown 
and white of the adult bird. 

The beak is red, and a horny patch of the | 
same colour extends from the base of the 
beak to the forehead. 


Not unlike the Water-Hen is the Coot 
(Fulica atra) ; its movement in swimming and 
walking being almost identical. 

It can be identified, however, by the horny 
patch at the base of the beak, which in the 
Coot is white instead of red, and very con- 
spicuous, even at some distance. When the 


very remarkable. Being reflected 
water as the Coot swims along, nodding its 
head at every stroke of the feet, 
exactly as if another white patch were rising 
from the water to meet it at every nod. 

The nest of this bird is not so easy to find 
or reach as that of the water-hen, as it is 
placed among reeds or sedges at some dis- 
tance from the bank, and cannot be reached 
except by a boat, or by wading. I have 
found great quantities of Coot nests in the 
Swindon reservoir. Indeed, the Coot pre- 


is the chief characteristic of the bird. It 
pops under water as if by magic, and without 
the least visible exertion. Now, all of my 
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water is still the effect of this white patch is | 2 
in the | 


it looks | 





lf fers len al ponds to rivers, and does not 
frequent the latter unless they be very still, 
shallow, and retired. 


It is just possible to catch a glimpse of that 

| shy est of birds, the WATER Rati (Lallus 

| aquatics), ), but not very likely, owing to the 

singularly retiring habits of the bird and its 
inconspicuous brown and black plumage. 

It is mostly to be found on the banks 
of streams, feeding upon the insects and 
other small creatures which love the nei igh- 
bourhood of water. . The Rev. C. A. Johns 
mentions that he once saw several of these 
birds in the depth of winter hunting for food 
by a little stream, the rapidity of which had 
kept it from freezing. He suggests that he 
was probably indebted for so unusual a sight 
to two causes, one being the hunger conse- 
quent on a severe frost, and the other being 
| the well-known fact that many shy birds will 
llow a vehicle to approach them, while they 
will take alarm even at the distant sight of a 
human being. 





The slow, sheltered waters which please 
the coot are equally agreeable to the active 
DaBcHIcK (Podiceps minor), a bird which 
has many titles. To the scientific it is known 
as the Little Grebe, while the name Didapper 
(a contraction of “ Dive-dapper”) was known 
to Shakspeare. 

This is a very appropriate title, as diving 
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readers who have practised the art of diving 
know how difficult it is to dive from the sur- 
| face, and how much exertion of the limbs is 
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before the | 
body can 
be forced | 
under} 
water.| 
Yet, the| 
Dabchick | 
dives so 
quickly that 
the eye can- 
not follow its 
movements. 





water for a 
wonderfully 
long time, it 
popsupagain, 
and in a mo- 
ment is swim- 
ming about 
with its own 





( . ing move- 
The Reed Warbuer. mente. 

Some years 

ago a pin- 


ioned Dabchick was kept in the circular 
pond in “Tom Quad,” of Christ Church 
College, Oxford. ‘“ Mercury ” (as the pond is 
called, from a figure of Mercury that in times 
now long past used to decorate its centre) was 
edged withastone coping, which the bird could 


not climb. Toften used to watch its ways, as 
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needed] it soon became familiar 





accustomed to visit it. 

In diving it used its 

wings as much as its 

legs, and its outstretched 

neck and rapidly moving 

wings gave it so strange an aspect under water 

thatitcould hardly be even recognised as a bird. 
Like the coot, the Dabchick makes its 

nest at some distance from the bank. Like 

the water-hen, it covers the eggs when it 


with any one who was a 


leaves the nest. When first laid the eggs are 


After remain- | 
ing under! 


peculiar jerk- | 


} 


white, but they never retain their whiteness. 
Probably owing to the materials with which 
the bird covers the eggs they soon become 
stained, and in a short time look as if they 
had been thickly splashed with mud and 
blood. It is impossible to remove the stains, 
so that a pure white egg is very seldom 
secured. 

The observer should look carefully at the 
feet of the Dabchick. Like the Grebes in 
general, the three front toes are furnished 
with a narrow web on either side, and there- 
fore look like three “ lanceolate ” leaves. 


In or near shallow water, especially if it 
should be rapid and rippling, the interest- 
ing DippER (Hydrobates cinclus) may often be 


|found. It is sometimes called the Water 


Ousel, and is notable as being a British repre- 
sentative of the Ant Thrushes. 
Probably because it has little need of flight, 
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the tail is so short that it really looks as if it | is the REED WARBLER (Salicaria arundi- 


had been artificially clipped. 
remarkable for its habit of seeking its food 
under water, not diving deeply like the dab- 
chick, but haunting shallow waters, running 
over their stony beds, and picking up the 
insects and crustacea which inhabit the water. 
Considerable exertion is required while the 
bird is thus engaged, and it goes tumbling 
along in a most awkward-looking manner, 
using its wings freely in order to keep itself 
below the surface. 

The nest of the Dipper is always placed 
near the water, and is so ingeniously con- 
cealed that it is mostly found by accident. 

The bird selects some convenient hole in a 
bank near or over the water, and fills it with 
a nest made of moss, not unlike that of the 
wren. The exterior of the nest is always 
made of damp moss, so that it appears to be 
merely a lump of growing moss, and gives 
no sign of the nest which it conceals. I once 
came accidentally on one of these nests as I 
was seeking for insects. It was at some dis- 
tance from water, so that I had no reason to 
expect the presence of a nest. 

Several of these nests have been found be- 
hind waterfalls, so that the bird had to dart 


through the water in order to reach its home.” 


The last bird for which we can find space 


The Dipper is | 





nacea). 

The nest of this bird is in its way quite as 
worthy of notice as that of the dipper. In- 
stead of being concealed by living moss, it is 
built quite open, with no attempt at conceal- 
ment. Yet, owing to the locality which is 
chosen, the nest, though not uncommon, is 
seldom found except by those who go to 
search for it. 

Choosing the middle of a clump of reeds, 
the bird selects three or four tall stems which 
grow closely together, and fastens its nest to 
them. In rivers, especially if they be tidal, 
the nest is rather more than a yard from the 
surface of the water. It is narrow, and very 
deep in proportion to its diameter, so that 
even if the combined influences of the wind 
and the stream should bow the nest to the 
water the eggs will not fall out. 

The nest is made of grass-blades, strips 
of sedge, and similar materials, and is 
warmly lined with horsehair and vegetable 
down. 

If the reader can find one of these nests, 
I strongly advise him to keep a watch on 
it until the breeding season is over, and 
then to remove it and keep it as a token 
of the wonderful work which is done by 
some of the birds that live “ By the 
River.” 
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THE LIVING OF LANGLEYS. 


Country Dife. 


Bry MARY B. WHITING. 


CHAPTER X.—A SKATING-PARTY AT 
EASTLAKE PARK. 


T was a bright December morning, the sky 
was clear and the ground glittered with 
a thick frost which had lasted for several 
days ; a day to make men throw aside their 
books, and enjoy the sun while it shone. 
Welldon felt as inclined for a day’s holiday 
as any one, he had been working hard during 
the last few weeks, and had allowed himself 
but little rest ; the first edge of his grief had 
worn off, and he felt that there was still 
much in life to live for. He had no longer 


face with his cousin. It was some weeks 
since he had seen him, and even in that short 
time a decided change for the worse seemed 
| to have come over him, indefinable in words, 
| but which told the experienced observer that 
| he had taken a few more steps on the down- 
ward road. In height and build he was 
| much like Welldon, but here the resemblance 
ceased ; his swaggering gait and noisy speech 
/were alone enough to mark the difference 
between them. 


| “Hallo!” he exclaimed at the top of his 
| voice, “who would have thought of seeing 
_you here? How long have you come down 


his father’s approbation to look forward to, | from your pedestal ?” 


but he felt that each step in his career brought 
him nearer to Hester, and so he put his whole 
heart into his work and found it light. 

He stood looking out of his window after 
breakfast, wondering what he should do with 
himself on this glorious day, when he heard | 


a hasty step on the stairs and a young man | 
entered tumultuously. | 


“T say, old fellow,” he began almost before 


the door was opened, “what are you going to | 


do to-day ?” 


Welldon threw back his head, with the 
peculiar motion usual with him when he was 
annoyed. 

Quietly, if you please,” he said ; “I don’t 
object to your amusing yourself at my ex- 
pense, but at any rate do it like a gentle- 
man.” 

Walter’s eyes flashed. “Say that again if 
you dare,” he hissed between his teeth. 

Welldon was vexed with himself the mo- 


| ment that the hasty words had passed his 


“ Just what I was wondering myself,” said | lips; he knew that they would do no good, 


Welldon. “Is there anything up ?” 

“T should just think there is,” cried his | 
friend, Henley by name; “look here, I've | 
got an invitation to go to Eastlake Park this | 
afternoon for a skating party. I can take a | 
friend if I like, will you come ?” | 

“ All right,” said Welldon heartily ; ‘you | 
come like an answer to my wishes, I was just | 
looking longingly at my skates.” 

“ Well, don’t be late, two o’clock sharp.” 

*“* How shall we go?” 

* A dog-cart from the stables; unless you 
prefer any other way.” 

“Not I, settle it how you like.” 

So at two o’clock they sallied forth to the 
livery stables. It was very seldom that 
Welldon entered them, for he did not care 
for riding, though he could have afforded it 
without scruple. Walking and football were 
his favourite exercises, and unless he went 
out with a friend, he scarcely ever drove. | 
He left the business to Henley, who was | 
quite at home with the ostlers, and picked 
out his horse with the air of a critic. 

Welldon was looking on with an amused 
smile, when he felt a familiar tap on the | 
shoulder, and turning round came face to | 








and might cost him the little influence that 
he still had over his cousin. 

He held out his hand with a smile. 

“Forgive me, Walter,” he said, “I ought 
not to have said it, but it slipped out un- 
awares.” 

Walter looked only half mollified, but 
consented to accept the apology, adding in 
the same breath— 

‘What a queer fellow you are, Welldon, 
as fiery as a Turk, and as meek as a lamb, all 
in a minute.” 

“You don’t look very flourishing,” was 
Welldon’s only reply. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said the other; then 
in a softer tone, “ Have you, heard from my 
people lately ?” 

“T heard from Janet yesterday ; but don’t 
you ever write to them ?” 

“Not often. I have nothing to tell that 
they would care to hear, and the governor 
never sends me a cheque as he ought to do.” 

“But they write to you, I suppose ?” 

“Qh! yes; Georgie does at least. She’s 
a good girl, and that’s one reason why I don’t 
write to her,” he added with an uneasy 
laugh. 
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“That’s not the right way of doing things. 
If she’s the girl I fancy she is, from Janet’s 
account of her, she would always stand by 
you and help you to do better.” 

“Tm doing well enough, thank you,” said 
Walter sharply, “so keep your sermons to 
yourself.” 

He sauntered down the yard as he spoke 
but seeing Welldon about to get into the 
dog-cart, he came back, and drawing him 
aside muttered in a changed tone, “I suppose 
you can’t lend me £50 ?” 

“What do you want it for?” 

“No affair of yours ; if you don’t want to 
lend it, you needn’t, though you are rolling 
in money.” 

Welldon felt inclined to make an angry 
reply, but he restrained himself, saying 
quietly— 

“Come up to my rooms and talk it over.” 

Walter merely shook his head, and his 
cousin yielded at last to Henley’s expressions 
of impatience, and sprang into the dog-cart. 

“Young Stamford looks in a poor plight,” 
said Henley when they were off. 

Welldon shrugged his shoulders. “ What 
can I do for a fellow like that ?” 

“Wants to borrow, I suppose ?” 

Welldon nodded. 

“Take my advice and keep clear of it. 
It’s only throwing money overboard ; and 
worse than that, it encourages them to go 
on.” 

Welldon sat silent for a time, looking 
worried and anxious. 

“T feel as if it must be my fault some- 
how,” he said ; “if I had taken more heed of 
him, when he first came up, all this might 
not have happened.” 

“Nonsense! You did all you could, and 
no man can do more; it does no good to 
potter after a lad like a hen with one chick ; 
it always seems an idiotic notion to me that 
one man should be able to keep another out 
-of scrapes, because he is a year or so older. 
You can’t counteract the early training.” 

Henley nodded his head sagaciously, as he 
finished; but though Welldon acknowledged 
that there was much sense in what he said, 
the could not forgive himself any the mbre. 
However, there was no use in spoiling his 
day’s pleasure, so he dismissed the subject 
from his mind for the present, and turned 
the conversation. 

“Who are these people we are going to 
see ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know much of them. I was intro- 
duced to them the other day by a friend of 
mine who goes there a good deal. They have 








a nice place, and entertain well, I believe, 
but I have never been to the house before. 
There are several daughters, pleasant-looking 
girls.” 

“ Any sons ?” 

“One, at Oxford.” 

“Which college ?” 

“ Well, now I come to think of it, I be- 
lieve he is at the same college as your hope- 
ful cousin.” 

“In the same set ?” 

“T fancy so. I don’t know Eastlake to 
speak to, but I often see him hanging about 
with Walter and his friends. He is about 
the same age, but even worse, begging your 
pardon.” 

Welldon smiled sadly, and they talked on 
until the park came in sight. The lake 
stretched down almost from the windows of 
the house, and a splendid line of trees 
flanked it on each side, their bare boughs 
showing like delicate tracery against the clear 
sky. The lake was covered with skaters, 
whose merry shouts rang through the frosty 
air, and chased all sad thoughts away from 
Welldon’s mind. The two friends buckled 
on their skates and glided on to the ice. 


| Welldon soon found a party of friends, 


and gave himself up to full enjoyment. 
Skating was one of his favourite amusements, 
and he knew that he excelled in it. He had 
been skating some time when he found that 
one of his screws was loose, and went back 
to the edge to have it set right. A new- 
comer was just putting on his skates, and as 
he raised his head Welldon recognised his 
cousin. 

“ Why, Walter,” he said, “I did not ex- 
pect to see you here!” 

Walter made no reply, a look of fierce 
hate had overspread his features when he 
saw Welldon, his hand shook, and he strug- 
gled to his feet with some difficulty, almost 
overbalancing himself as he did so. 

“Take care!” cried Welldon as he caught 
hold of him ; “ you seem rather unsteady.” 

Walter tore himself away without a word, 
and shot off in a wild career over the ice. 
Welldon saw him soon afterwards talking 
eagerly to Miss Eastlake and a young man 
whom he did not know. Henley skated up 
to him presently. 

“Who are you looking at?” he asked ; 
“that’s young Eastlake.” 

“Ts it? He’s an uncomfortable-looking 
fellow.” 

“Your cousin does not seem to think so ; 
look at them now.” 

Welldon turned his eyes to the spot indi- 
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cated and saw the two young men skating 
off to a refreshment tent which had been | 
erected at the side of the lake. 

“One knows what that means with them,” 
he said. ‘Look here, Henley, if I can per- | 
suade Walter to come back with us may I 
offer him a seat in our cart ?” 

‘Of course ; but you won't succeed,” 

As soon as the skaters began to leave the | 
lake, Welldon found his cousin and asked 
him to accompany them, but Walter only 
turned his back upon him and made no 
answer. Welldon saw it was no use to say | 
any more, so he left him, without heeding a 
peal of laughter from young Eastlake, who 
had watched the little scene. 

“Why don’t you go with your nursemaid, 
Stamford ?” he asked. 

“T hate him,” said Walter briefly. 

“Why don’t you pay him out, then ?” 

“JT would if I knew how.” 

“Leave me to find a way. It’s not the 
first time I’ve helped you through a scrape.” 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” said Walter, 
turning pale. 

“No one’s listening,” said Eastlake with a 
careless laugh. ‘Not that I should mind if 
they were though.” 

Walter caught his arm. “What do you 
mean?” he asked. “It would be as bad for 
you as for me.” 

“T don’t know about that.” Eastlake 
looked at Walter in a meaning way, and his 
eyes fell. 

“* What do you want now ?” he asked un- 
easily. 

“T have not said I want anything.” 

* You know well enough you never allude 
to that unless you have something in your 
head.” 

Eastlake laughed again. “Don’t ask till 
I tell you,” he said carelessly. ‘ Meanwhile 
perhaps I'll pay your score off for you against 
your saintly cousin.” 

Some months before this Walter, who was | 
always in difficulties, had asked his friend to | 
lend him money. Eastlake, being deeply in- 
volved himself, had refused his request, but 
had offered to procure the money for him. 

Walter consented and signed a note pro- | 
mising to repay the sum in three months’ time. 
Of course, he was unable to pay when the 
time arrived, and as it was his first debt of any | 
consequence he worked himself up into a 
fever of despair. Eastlake, who was well 
inured to such difficulties, only laughed at | 
his distress ; but when he threatened to blow | 
his brains out his friend began to hint at a| 
possible way of escape. After rousing Wal- | 





ter’s hopes to the highest pitch he unfolded 
his scheme. 

“ Look here, my boy,” he said, “my father 
is as rich as Croesus, and never kept an ac- 
count in his life; he knows no more what 
becomes of his money then you do. I am 
his only son, but, though he gives me a 
liberal allowance, I daren’t ask him for any 
extra cheques. Now, as it will all be mine 
sooner or later, I have no scruple in helping 
myself to a little now and then. Don’t look 
so horrified, there’s no harm in it. Well, 
you are in want of £100, and I am in want 
of £200; now if you will just imitate my 
father’s handwriting we can both have what 
we want without any trouble.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Walter aghast. 
“Tt would be found out as sure as possible.” 

“Not at all ; no one will know anything 
about it.” 

“But he must hear of it sooner or later.” 

“Twill manage all that, if you will do your 
part.” 

“ But why should you not do it yourself ?” 

“Simply because I can’t. I have not got 
your powers, you see. You can copy any 
writing you like, if you only take pains 
about it.” 

It was long before Walter consented, for 
he felt that by doing so he should put him- 
self completely into Eastlake’s power; but 
he could see no other way out of the diffi- 
culty, and at last he was overruled by his 
friend’s stronger will. The money was raised, 
without apparent difficulty ; and since that 
day Walter had been Eastlake’s ready tool, 
fearing that the least objection on his part to 
anything that the other proposed would in- 
volve him in danger. He knew that he was 
liable for the forgery—Eastlake had taken 
good care of that—and he felt that, whatever 
new plot was made, he should be compelled 
to do his part. Just now he was in diffi- 
culties again; his debts, by this time, were 
both numerous and heavy, and he had been 
threatened with exposure by one of his cre- 
ditors unless he paid £50 down before the 
week was out. He dared not write home 
for it, and his request to Welldon had been 
met by an offer of talking over all his affairs ! 
He smiled in grim mockery, as he thought 
what such a conversation would involve ; 
but still, if no better way offered, he must risk 
it, and invent as plausible a tale as possible, 
in order to get the needed help from his 
cousin. 

He thought over his position, during the 
sleepless hours of the night, and at last de- 
cided that anything would be better than to 
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be drawn farther into Eastlake’s toils. As | 
soon as the morning came, therefore, he 
went to Welldon’s room, but finding his 
cousin out left a card proposing to call the | 
next day. He received a note from Welldon 
in return, saying that he was going to East- | 
lake Park again, but would see him at eleven 
o'clock on the day after. Walter felt a little 
uneasy as he read it. What could be taking 
Welldon there again so soon? Could his 
friend be playing him false in some way, or 
was this part of the plot ? 

He thought it over, on his way to Welldon’s | 
rooms, but gave it up at last in despair. He | 
found his cousin sitting over a cheerful fire, 
and threw himself into the arm-chair on the 
opposite side of the hearth. 

Welldon opened the conversation at once. 

** Now, let us see what we can do in this 
matter. I wish you would begin by making 
a clean breast of all your difficulties.” 

“T don’t see that it is necessary to do that. 
I ask for £50, and you can lend it or not, as 
you choose.” 

“ But £50 cannot cover your debts.” 

Walter could not resist a sardonic smile. 

** Not exactly !” he said. 

“Then let us look at your affairs quietly 
together ; if Ican help you, I will, but there 
is no use in throwing away £50, if nothing is 
to come of it. Who is this money owing 
to?’ 

Walter got up and walked about the room 
impatiently. “1 owe £50 in every direction,” 
he said ; “but there is no use asking a screw 
like you for anything.” 

Welldon flushed up angrily. “I cannot 
say you go the way to get what you want; 
let me write to your father, if you don’t like 
to write yourself. If you will give an ac- 
count of all your debts, I will try to find a 
way of arranging them.” 

Walter gave an involuntary gasp of relief, 
but he knew that it was impossible for him 
to accept the proposal; his affairs were so 
intermixed with Eastlake’s, that he could not 
give an account of his own debts, without | 
revealing more about his friend than he 
dared even think of. 

“Ts that the only condition on which you 
will help me ?” 

“The only one!” 

Welldon’s voice was firm, and his cousin 
turned to leave the room ; but before he got 
to the door a thought struck him, and he 
paused. 

“What made you go to Eastlake Park 
again ?” 

“Sir George is anxious to buy some old 





manuscripts which belong to me, and he 
asked me to go over and show them to 
him.” 

“ But how on earth did he know you had 
them ; you don’t know his son, do you ¢” 

“T never met him before yesterday, when 
he called to return my skates, which I some- 
how left at his house on Monday afternoon. 
He saw my manuscripts, and told me that 
his father was a great collector, and would 
be glad to buy some, and asked me to drive 
over with him in the afternoon. There, 
that is the whole story!” He held out his 
hand as he spoke, but Walter either did not 
or would not see it. 

“Eastlake’s up to something,” he said to 
himself as he went down the street ; “and I 
wish I were out of his clutches.” 


CHAPTER XI.—THE PLOT. 


WALTER walked back to his rooms in a 
thoroughly disconsolate state of mind; his 
bad treatment of his father weighed upon 
him heavily, in spite of his careless manner, 
and the thought of the implicit trust reposed 
in him by his mother and sisters was almost 
unbearable. What would they say if they 


_knew but a faint shadow of the truth? 


Again and again he longed to throw off East- 
lake’s yoke, but each time the thought of 
the terrible hold the fellow had over him 
came back like a relentless fate. No, there 
was no escape ; as he had made his bed so 
must he lie on it—there was no hope for 
him. He was too miserable to care to go out. 
He flung every book aside that he took up, and 
at last was reduced to pacing up and down 
his room, with the impatient restlessness of a 
caged animal, foiled at every turn. It was 
late in the afternoon before anything hap- 
pened to disturb his miserable solitude. The 
early winter twilight was gathering fast 
when he heard a step outside, and Eastlake 
entered without any warning. The sight of 
his tormentor roused Walter’s anger. 

“Get out of my room, will you?” he 
shouted in a fierce tone; “and don’t come 


| back till you are invited.” 


Eastlake was astonished at his manner. He 
had acquired such a power over Walter that 
the wretched lad never dared to show re- 
sentment against him by word or deed ; the 
least show of resistance was always silenced 
by an allusion to the secret which lay be- 
tween them. But now Walter was too deep 
in despair to care what happened to him; 
nothing could be worse than his present 
misery, and for the time he was perfectly 
reckless, 
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“What do you mean by speaking in that | have heard that I called upon him on 


way ?” inquired Eastlake. 


“Mean! why that it is you who have | 


Tuesday.” 
“Yes, and I concluded then that you were 


brought me into this position, and that I | Up to something. ¥ 


hate you for it.” He was going on in his 


Eastlake laughed. “Well, you see, when 


fury, perfectly regardless of what he was | you told me you wanted to punish his saint- 
saying, but Eastlake stopped him authorita- | | ship, I saw at once that he might be very 


tively. 


| useful to us in our present troubles, so as I 


“Look here, my boy; there is no use in wanted an excuse to call upon him I man- 
y boy ; Pp 


going on in that style. 
your own fault, as you know very well. I 


Your troubles are | aged to extract his skates from the dog-cart.” 


| 
} 


* Eastlake paused for commendation, but 


may have got the upper hand now, but} Walter was silent, he was inwardly groaning 
where would you have been without me, I | in spirit at the degr: adation which had come 
| upon him. 


should like to know ?” 

“ And now you have made me a forger.” 

“ T have made you?’ Whatever you have 
done has been done by your own free will, 
as you very well know.” 

Walter was silent; 
had confessed every thing to his father, when 
he was first in trouble, all this would not 
have come upon him. He had allowed him- 


self to be over persuaded by Eastlake, and | 
Whom could he blame | 


this was the result. 


“Well, I called the next day, returned the 
skates with an elegant speech and used my 


|eyes. I saw at once that he was a collector 


he knew that if he | 


but himself, for the difficulties which sur- | 


rounded him on every side ? 

Eastlake saw that he had nothing to 
reply, and began in a different tone, “ You 
ought to be thanking me, instead of abusing 
me like this; here have I been working for 
you, night and day, and this is my return.” 

“What have you been doing ?” 

“ Making a plan, by which I may help you 
out of the mess you are in, and pay out 
your cousin at the same time.” 

“And what for yourself?” asked Walter 
in a sarcastic tone. 

If Eastlake had not had a great issue at 
stake, he would have left his companion to 
his own devices; but as this would have 
ruined the scheme he had formed he con- 
descended to flatter him into good-humour. 

“Come, Stamford,” he said, “you and I 
have been friends too long to quarrel with 
each other now ; our interests are too much 
bound up together for that. T’ll do all I can 
to pull you through this scrape, if you will 
make up your mind to help me.” 

This offer, made with all appearance of 
candour, had the effect that the tempter had 
intended. Walter threw his last regrets to 
the winds, and prepared himself to acquiesce 
in all that Eastlake might propose. 

“Now to the point. As you know, I am 
in difficulties, as well as yourself, What I 
have been trying to find is a plan which 
should combine all three ends, and I think I 
have hit upon it. If you have seen your 
cousin during the last two days, you may 








of curiositiés. Now, as you know, my father 
is wild on such points, so here I saw agleam 
of hope. I introduced the subject easily 
enough, and we had quite a pleasant chat, in 
the course of which he informed me that he 
was going to part with some of his things 
before he left Oxford, that many of them 
had been left to him by a distant cousin, and 
that, as he was going to travel after taking 
his degree, he did not care to be bothered 
with them any more. Here was my chance! 
‘My father is wild to get hold of such 
things,’ said 1; ‘will you come over with 
me some time and let him see some of your 
manuscripts ?’ to which he assented readily 
enough. After a few more remarks I told 
him I was going over that afternoon and 
asked him to accompany me. This he was 
willing to do, so I drove him home and intro- 
duced him to my father, who took but little 
notice of the man—he was so delighted with 
his treasures. 

“T must say your cousin behaved like a 
gentleman, for he told Sir George that he 
was getting rid of his things to oblige him- 
self, ‘and not to make money. He would 
have given the whole lot at about half 
their value, but in the end he parted with 
two for £150. My father never cares or 
knows even what he gives for these things, 
so I took good care to stay in the room and 
hear the transaction finished. ‘I will send 
you the cheque,’ said my father, and Stam- 
ford blushed up like a girl and said there was 
no hurry at all about that.” 

Eastlake laughed as he ended and turned 
triumphgntly round on his companion—“ So 
we have got our chance, you see.” 

“T don’t see anything of the kind ; I have 
no notion what you are driving at.” 

“Wait awhile and it will all be as clear as 
daylight. Now comes the plot.” He lowered 
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his tone as he spoke, and looked over his 
shoulder to see that the door was carefully 
closed. “I have often told you that my 
father is as ignorant of money matters as a 
child ; he never remembers what he spends 
or what he receives, consequently, if you 
asked him next week what he owed your 
cousin he could not tell you whether it was 
£750 or £150.” 

“Well, what then!” said Walter sharply ; 
his suspense was becoming almost unendur- 
able by this time and Eastlake’s prolonged 
narrative tortured him at every word. 

“We must write a cheque for £750.” 

“ Write it ?” 

“Well, forge it, if you will have the 
word.” 

The thunder-cloud had broken and Walter 
hid his face in his hands. 

“‘T will not do it,” he said at last. 

“You will do it, and this very night.” 

“ But if you send the cheque to Welldon, 
how will you be profited ?” 

“My dear fellow, do you think I am a 
fool? You shall write this cheque for me 
and endorse it with your cousin’s name, 
change it at the bank, and bring the 


cash to me, and I will send him £150 in}. 


notes.” 

“Why must we endorse it ?” 

‘So that we may be able to bring a proof 
if necessary that this was your cousin’s 
work. You shall have £100 for your pains.” 

** £100 for a double forgery !” 

“Very good pay too; and look here, you 
can’t refuse me this, because if you do I will 
charge you with that little affair we know 
of.” 

“ And I can charge you with this 

“How? I have written proofs against 
you, and you have no evidence at all.” 

Walter clenched his teeth hard. He knew 
that Eastlake was right ; it was impossible to 
convict a man of a crime which had not yet 
been committed. Would it not be better to 
refuse Eastlake’s demand and leave him to 
do his worst ? And yet 

His friend saw the unspoken hesitation, 
and rose from his seat. ‘“ Well, you refuse 
then,” and he laid his hand on the door. 

Walter started to his feet. “Don’t go 
yet,” he cried. ‘Oh! give me a few mi- 
nutes to decide.” 

“Not a moment. 
once or leave it.” 

“T will do it,” cried Walter, his pale face 
becoming even yet paler, and trembling all 
over in the agony of his despair. 

Eastlake turned coolly back to the table, 


1”? 





You must consent at 





and taking a blank cheque from his pocket 
laid it down in front of him. 

‘My hand shakes ; I can’t do it.” 

“You have done it before, and you can do 
it again.” 

The cruel words passed over him like a 
chilling wind. He roused himself and took 
the pen in his fingers. ‘Where is the copy?” 
He took it and held it to the light for a 
moment. “I can’t see; we must wait till 
morning.” 

Eastlake took his match-box from his 
pocket, and lit the reading lamp which stood 
on the sideboard. 

“There is plenty of light,” he said dryly. 

Walter seized a sheet of paper and made 
two or three rapid copies, while his com- 
panion looked over his shoulder. 

“Will that do?” he said at last, holding 
it up. 

Eastlake nodded, and in a few minutes the 
cheque was filled in, dated, and signed. 

“Now endorse it,” said the inexorable 
voice at his elbow. 

Walter paused with the pen between his 
fingers. ‘Is there no way but this ?” 

“ None.” 

He lingered still for a moment, then pulling 
out a packet of letters from his breast pocket, 
he selected one in his cousin’s handwriting 
and laid it in front of him. 

“There!” said Eastlake triumphantly, 
when it was all over, “T’ll defy any one to 
prove that that is not genuine. I congratu- 
late you, Stamford.” 

He put his hand on Walter’s shoulder, but 
the other sprang to his feet and flung it off 
as though it had been a serpent. ‘“ Leave 
me alone,” he said in an angry voice ; “you 
have got all you can out of me.” 

“Tm very willing to leave you alone, but 
what about the £100 ?” 

Walter felt inclined to say that he would 
have nothing to do with it, but on second 
thoughts he told himself that taking the 
money could make things no worse, while it 
would give him a little respite. True, it was 
but a drop in the ocean of his debts, but he 
could pay the £50, which must be met the 
next day in some way or other, and the rest 
of the money would carry him on for some 
little time to come. The bait was too tempt- 
ing to be refused, besides which no object 
would be served by letting Eastlake appro- 
priate his share of the money. 

“What do you want me to do now?” he 
asked sullenly. 

“Take this to the bank and cash it.” 

“The banks are all closed.” 
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*“T know that, of course. You must take 
it to-morrow morning and bring it straight 
to me.” 

Walter chafed at his dictatorial tone, but 
it was no use to complain now. He put the 


cheque in his pocket-book without a word, | 


while Eastlake watched him with a curious 
smile. He left the room without another 
word, and Walter listened to his retreating 
footsteps like one in a nightmare. When 
the last sounds had died away he flung him- 
self into his chair in a burst of anguish. 

The morning found him there still; he 
had passed the night in bitter thoughts 
and agonised dreams, and he was startled at 
his wild and haggard appearance when he 
went into his bedroom. 

It would not do to be seen in the street in 
such a state, so he dressed himself with 
greater care than usual. He looked nervously 
at his watch from time to time, and as soon 
as he saw that the banks would be open he 
went out, after hastily eating a little break- 
fast. He was hardly able to swallow ; but 
he felt weak and exhausted, and he knew 
that he should need all his strength of nerve 
for the business which lay before him. Once 
in the street, he hurried along as fast as his 
feet could carry him, until he reached the 
bank ; it was about eleven o'clock, and as he 
looked cautiously around him he saw that 
the counter was already full. He waited 
until a young clerk approached him, and 
then, presenting the cheque, asked to have 
it changed in a careless tone. The clerk 
scrutinized it for a moment ; but Sir George 





Eastlake’s name was well known in Oxford, | 


as he frequently paid large sums by cheque 
for his curiosities. 

“What is your name?” inquired the 
clerk. 

“ Stamford.” 

“ How will you take it?” 

“Tn fifty pound notes, if you have them.” 

The clerk returned in a few moments, and 
Walter placed the notes in his pocket-book. 
Then, buttoning his coat carefully, he left 
the bank. 

He went straight to Eastlake’s room, with- 
out giving himself time to think, and found 
his friend dawdling over a late breakfast 
with an unconcerned air. 


“Come and have some breakfast,” he 
| Here in one moment were all his difficulties 


cried, as Walter appeared at the door. 
Walter did not answer, but flung the notes 
on the table. 
Eastlake took them up and counted them 
carefully ; then, selecting two, he handed 
them over, saying, “ Here is your share.” 


| not wait for him to speak. 


Then, fetching an envelope, he enclosed 
three notes and directed it to Welldon. 
“There,” he said, “I shall send that by a 
safe messenger to your cousin this morning.” 

“There is one point you have overlooked.” 

“ What is that 1” 

“Tf any trouble should ever arise from 
this, Welldon will, of course, remember 
whether he was paid in notes or by cheque.” 

Eastlake gave a whistle. ‘ Well,” he said, 
after thinking a minute, “he may state what 
he likes, but we can prevent proofs.” 

“ How 2?” 

“Tf he pays away these notes at once, 
they will not go through his banking ac- 
count.” 

“ But how can we secure that ?” 

“You must do it somehow or other.” 

*T don’t know how to do it.” 

“ve had enough of this, Stamford ; you 
must find a way, as it is to save your own 
skin. I don't care.” 

Eastlake threw himself into an arm-chair 
as he spoke, and took up the newspaper. 

Walter waited for a minute or two, butfind- 
ing Eastlake did not speak, he left the room. 
He went back to his own rooms, and at last 
decided to go and see his cousin in the course 
of the afternoon. He waited till it was 
nearly dusk before he could make up his 
mind to go. Welldon was writing when he 
opened the door, but looked up cheerfully 
when he saw who it was. 

“Oh, Walter, I wanted to see you to- 
day.” His hearty voice made Walter's 
misery seem all the greater; but he tried 
not to show his feelings as he took his 
cousin’s outstretched hand. Welldon did 
“T wanted to 
tell you something. I daresay you know 
that I had £150 from your friend’s father 


| this morning? Well, old fellow, it seemed 


| too selfish to spend it all on myself, so I 
| went round and paid that £50 for you at 





the livery stables ; nearly all the rest has 
gone for my Christmas bills; but there is 
£25 left, and if you have any other little 
thing that is pressing I hope you will take 
it. I spoke too hastily the other day when 
I refused your request ; but I hope you will 
let me help you to keep a straight course 


| now.” 


Walter was too much overcome to answer. 


removed, and his distasteful mission accom- 
plished. But now, in the height of his 
success, his conduct appeared more detest- 
able than it had ever done before. He 
motioned away the note which his cousin 
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held out to him, and rushed out of the room l old J anet,” he said, “ how jolly it is to see 


without trusting himself to speak. 
CHAPTER XII.—AT LANGLEYS ONCE MORE. 


JANET’S mingled feelings became almost 


uncontrollable as the day approached for her | 


journey to Langleys. 
meet Welldon in London that they might 


She had arranged to | 


travel down together ; the thought of seeing | 


him once more sent a glow through her heart ; 
he had never seemed so dear to her as during 


the past two months, when she had longed | 


for him through every hour of the day. She 
had become more reconciled to her new home, 
but it was very trying to her, after being 
mistress of her father’s house, to feel that she 
had no position of her own, and her cousin 
did not make it easier. She tried to occupy 
herself with outside interests, feeling that she 
had no place in the home, and she soon en- 
listed Georgie’s help in her labours. She 
obtained Mrs. Stamford’s leave to take her 
twice a week to a London hospital, and the 
girl expanded wonderfully under the new 
interest. 

“1 don’t know what I shall do without 
you,” she said while she was helping Janet 
to pack on the last evening. ‘“ The house 
will seem wretched while you are away.” 

“JT shall not be away long,” said Janet, 
“and you do not grudge me this pleasure, I 
know.” 

“Oh, no! You must long to see Welldon 
again. Iam so looking forward to Walter’s 
coming. I hope you will see him too; but 
I am afraid that, when you once get away, 
you will stay as long as you can.” 

Janet smiled, but she could not respond 
heartily to Georgie’s wish that she should 
see her brother. From all she had heard of 
him, she thought him a very undesirable 
acquaintance. However, Welldon had said 
very little about him lately in his letters, and 
she hoped he might be turning over a new 
leaf. 

The next morning dawned clear and frosty, 
and Janet felt her spirits rise as she thought 
that to-day she should see her brother once 
again. She could not help smiling at herself, 
as she sat at the station waiting for his ap- 
pearance, but even as she did so the tears 
filled her eyes, and she almost reproached 
herself for her joy. She was beginning to 
get impatient, and to imagine a thousand dif- 
ferent reasons for Welldon’s delay, when she 
caught sight of a tall figure in the distance, 
and, forgetting all else, hurried to meet him 
and clasped her hands round his arm. 

Welldon bent down and kissed her. “ Dear 











you again !” 

There was no time for more, for the train 
was just starting, and they had to make 
haste to secure their tickets. Welldon found 
an empty carriage, and occupied himself with 
wrapping his sister up in numerous rugs and 
shawls, 

‘“‘ Now let us be comfortable,” he said as 
he sat down opposite to her and pulled out 
his travelling-cap. “Ihave so much to say, 
I don’t know where to begin.” 

Janet looked at him with pride; he had 
broadened out since she had seen him last, 
and looked altogether stronger and better. 
“‘ He could not have grown handsomer if he 
had tried,” she thought, as she scanned him 
with sisterly admiration. 

“ And how are you ?” asked Welldon when 
he had settled himself to his mind. 

“Oh, very well !” 

“You don’t look so; you are thinner than 
you used to be, and you look tired somehow. 
What have you been doing ?” 

“T have not been doing enough, I think,” 
said Janet, trying to speak bravely, but it was 
no use, the tears would come, and her heart 
overflowed with mingled joy and sorrow. 

Weldon was by her side in a moment, and 
put his arm round her fondly. “Cry away, 
dear,” he said ; “you will feel better after- 
wards.” 

He soothed her as tenderly as a woman 


could have done, and in a little while she - 


raised her head and dried her eyes. 

“T am better now. I did not think I 
should have been so foolish, but the sight of 
you seemed to bring it all back.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand; it has been 
hardest for you, I know. I have had lots of 
things to think about and plenty to do, while 
you have been thrown upon yourself. How 
have they behaved to you ?” 

“ Very kindly, but it is all so different.” 

“Well, I hope it won't be for long. I 
want you to go abroad with me as soon as I 
have taken my degree. We shall both want 
a good long holiday.” 

Janet’s face brightened. ‘That would be 
delightful,” she said; “but, Welldon, may 
there not be an obstacle in the way ?” 

Welldon blushed vividly. “I don’t build 
my hopes very strongly, Janet, because I 
know how uncertain it is; but even if it 
should come to pass, I shall take you abroad 
for a little while at any rate.” 

“Perhaps we might all go together.” 

“ Ah! that would be splendid ; but I fancy 
Mr. Talbot is hardly fit to travel now.” 
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“No; from what Hester has written, he 
must have broken down terribly in the last 
two months.” 

“‘ He was always a delicate man, I fancy, 
and certainly he has been very odd from 
time to time.” 

“Well, we shall see better when we get 
there.” 

They relapsed into silence for a while after 
this. Welldon looked at his watch every 
few minutes and strained his eyes to catch 
sight of the country in the gathering dark- 
ness, but at last he leant back in the corner 
and gave himself up to meditation, while 
Janet watched him with a smile on her face. 
The train came to a standstill almost before 
they were aware. Welldon hastily collected 
the things from the carriage, and, peering out 
upon the dimly lighted platform, discovered 
the well-known face of the Hall footman. 
Janet was too much overcome for words. 
Her brother helped her into the brougham 
which was waiting for them, and they drove 
off. After an almost silent drive, of half an 
hour, they turned in at the gates, and saw 
the lights from the house gleaming in the 
distance. A few minutes more and they had 
reached the door, and Janet felt Hester's 
arms thrown around her. 

Welldon followed them up the steps in a 
moment and held out his hand. ‘Have you 
no welcome for me ?” he asked. 

Hester put her hand into his and smiled 
brightly in his face. ‘Iam so glad to see 
you,” she said. “You cannot think how I 
have looked forward to your coming.” 

Miss Talbot rose from her seat by the fire, 
when they came in, and gave them both a 
warm greeting. Janet dimly remembered 
her, but Welldon had never seen her before. 
She looked approvingly at them both, and 
Hester understood, from the tone of her voice, 
that she was not disappointed in her old 
friend’s children. 

* And where is Mr. Talbot ?” asked Well- 
don when the first greetings were over. 

“T hope you will excuse his not appearing,” 
said Hester hastily; “but he never comes 
out of his room, except at meal-times.” 

Janet looked surprised that such a great 
change should have come over him, in the 
short time they had been away, but she said 
nothing ; and Welldon asked if he might go 
into the study to speak to him. 

Hester looked a little doubtful, but Miss 
Talbot interposed. “Do,” she said ; “I think 
it will do him good to see you.” 

So Welldon found his way across the hall, 
while the two girls went up-stairs together. 





He knocked at the door, but receiving no 
answer, opened it gently, and looked in. The 
Squire was lying back in his arm-chair, with 
his eyes half closed. Welldon was astonished 
at the change in his appearance. His hair 
was white, and he looked weak and old; in 
fact, he was hardly like the same man; and 
Welldon remembered, that his father had 
always prophesied, that when the break up 
did come it would be sudden and complete. 
He hardly knew whether to disturb the old 
man or not, but the opening of the door had 
roused him, and he looked round. 

“Ts that you?” he said in a feeble but 
eager tone. 

“ How are you, sir ?” said Welldon, coming 
forward into the fire-light. 

Mr. Talbot looked at him as though he 
scarcely recognised him. “I thought it was 
Poole,” he said. ‘ Who are you ?” 

A pang of disappointment shot through 
Welldon’s heart, but he remembered that the 
Squire was scarcely awake as yet. He came 
a step or two nearer and took his hand in 
his own. ‘Don’t you remember me?” he 
said. 

“ Stamford! I thought he was dead,” mut- 
tered the Squire. 

“T am Welldon! 
old friend’s son.” 

A gleam of recognition came over his face. 
“ Yes, yes; of course, I know you. I was 
asleep, 1 think. Where did you come from ?” 

“ From Oxford. I have brought my sister.” 

“Ah! yes, [remember now. Hester told 
me. How are you ?” 

“Very well, thank you; and you ?” 

“T am very ill—very ill!” He moved 
restlessly in his chair as he spoke, and Well- 
don looked down on him compassionately. 
He seemed lapsing into a drowsy state, when 
the sound of a bell roused him. “There is 
the bell. I must go and dress.” 

Welldon helped him to his feet, and was 
surprised to find how weak and tottering he 
was. A man servant met them at the door, 
and Welldon went off to his own room, 
leaving the Squire in his charge. He felt 
terribly shocked at the change in his old 
friend, and he could think of nothing else 
while he dressed ; but when he got down- 
stairs he had no thoughts for any one but 
Hester. She looked prettier than ever, and 
he could hardly take his eyes off her all the 
evening. Mr. Talbot said very little during 
dinner, but the young people had more than 
they knew how to say, and he listened with 
evident pleasure to their conversation. Well- 
don fetched down his violin, as of old, in the 


You remember your 
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course of the evening, and Hester listened 
with rapt attention to his music; the Squire 
had dropped asleep under its soothing in- 
fluence, and as soon as the duet was over 
Miss Talbot called Janet to her side. 

“T am so glad to see you again,” she said ; 
“T have heard so much about you lately from 
Hester that I seem to know you both quite 
well.” 

“How long is it since you were here 
before ?” 

* About twenty years, I should think; 
but I cannot be quite certain. I have found 
great changes.” 

Janet could not trust herself to reply ; she 
had hardly known how to carry on a con- 
versation ever since she had entered the 
house. The sight of the familiar rooms 
brought back so vividly to her mind the one 
who was gone for ever, that she almost 
expected to hear his voice at her side. Miss 
Talbot saw her emotion, and took her hand 
tenderly in her own. “My dear,” she said, 
“T know just what you feel now ; talk to me 
about him, for I knew him well, and loved 
and reverenced him.” 

Janet obeyed, and found her heart won- 


derfully lightened by the sympathy of her 


listener. The two became friends at once, 
and Janet was soon pouring out all her 
trials and anxieties as she had not done since 
her father’s death. 

Meanwhile Welldon and Hester were 
having an absorbing conversation by the 
piano ; their tones were too low for any one 
to catch what they said, but it was evident 
from the expression of both their faces that 
they were thoroughly happy. The evening 
came to an end only too soon for Welldon, 
but he consoled himself with looking forward 
to the morrow, when Hester had promised 
to go with him for a long walk through all 
their old haunts. 

Janet too was eager for the morrow. She 
longed to see some of her old friends, who 
she knew would be impatient for her coming; 
but as soon as breakfast was over Welldon 
drew her aside. 

“Let us go together to the churchyard,” 
he said, “ before we do anything else.” 

Janet agreed instantly, and they set off 
together through the familiar lanes. It was 
still early, and they met no one on their way, 
for the children were all in school and the 
women busy in their cottages. The silence 
and loneliness struck Janet forcibly after the 
bustle of London; not a sound was to be 
heard but the distant voice of a carter calling 
to his team. The trees were hung with hoar 








frost, and the hedges glittered like silver in 
the beams of the morning sun. The road 
re-echoed the sound of their feet, as though 
it had been made of iron, and the stream 
that ran by the side was frozen into silence. 

Scarcely a word passed between them as 
they walked along; but, when the church 
spire came in sight, Janet could not repress 
a rising sob. They turned in at the well- 
known gate, and, passing round the gravel 
path, stood by their father’s grave. 

Janet had almost longed toturn back, when 
they reached the gate; but, as she caught 
sight of the grave, a smile stole over her face. 
On the grass, which sparkled with the frost, 
lay a lovely wreath of hot-house flowers, 
which Miss Talbot, guessing where their first 
visit would be, had sent to the churchyard 
before breakfast. 

They stood for some time in silence, but 
as they turned to go Welldon said in a musing 
tone, “I could almost wish that I were lying 
there at peace.” 

Janet looked up at him in surprise. 

“No, Welldon,” she said, “that is not 
like you ; you have not fought your battle 
yet, your work is yet to do.” 

“T know, and I will do it with all my 
might ; but sometimes a shadow seems to 
fall upon me, and I long for the peace which 
is to come.” 

“That is strange, for any one looking at 
you would say that you have all a man 
could wish for to make life happy.” 

“Tt is strange, and Iam not sure that it 
is altogether right. I will try and shake off 
the feeling.” 

He looked at her with a smile as he spoke ; 
and, drawing her arm through his, led her 
away. 

“Let us go and look at the Rectory,” 
whispered Janet, as they passed the little 
gate that led to the house. 

“Not to-day ; you have had enough to try 
you for once.” 

So they walked back together, saying 
nothing until they had nearly reached the 
Hall, when one of the lodge gates opened 
and Hester appeared in sight. 

“She is coming to meet me,” said Welldon. 

“Are you going to ask your question to- 
day ?” 

“T do not know, I have formed no plan, 
it must come out when it will; but I think 
I shall wait a day or two before I speak. 
Perhaps I ought to wait till we are leaving.” 

Janet had no time to reply before Hester 
came up to them, and she soon made an 
excuse to go back to the house. Somehow 
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she felt a little disappointed in Hester ; she 
would hardly acknowledge the feeling, even | 
to herself, and certainly she could not ex- 
plain it; but now that she had seen her | 
friend again, she did not seem to be all that 
she had once thought her. She reproached 
herself for thinking so, for it seemed treason 
against Welldon ; but, indefinable though the 
idea was, it clung to her and would not be 
shaken off. She watched them anxiously, 
when they came in to luncheon, but there 
seemed to be nothing more than ordinary in 
their manner, and she felt a sensation of 
relief which she could not account for. She 
hoped it would wear off, as the days passed 
by; but, though shefought against it,it rather 
increased. 

“TI believe I am growing foolish about 
Welldon,” she said to herself at last, “for 
I begin to think that there is no one 


good enough for him. It must be only my 
fancy, for surely nothing can have changed 


| Hester in this short time. I shall be afraid 


Iam growing jealous, if I do not try to re- 
joice in the dear boy’s happiness.” So she 
put the idea out of her head, and busied her- 
self as usual, in caring for those around her. 

The Squire seemed to have grown used to 
their presence, but he rarely talked to them, 
and the first time he really brightened up was 
when Hester said on Friday evening, “ Mr. 
Poole will be home to-morrow.” 

“That is a relief to my mind,” he said 
with a sigh. 

Miss Talbot looked displeased, but she 
said nothing. Welldon frowned involun- 
tarily, thinking to himself as he did s0, 
“Why couldn’t he have kept away a little 
longer ? he is sure to do something disagree- 
able to spoil our happiness.” 





THE SACRED ASH-TREE. 


By HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


HE ash-tree among our native trees looks 
like a stranger from another land. It 
is almost the only representative we have of 
a class of trees distinguished by their fea- 
thered foliage, which are peculiar to warm 
climates. It behaves as if it had never got | 
accustomed to our chill rains and cool, short 
summers. It waits shivering in its naked- 
ness till every other tree is clothed, and all 
risk of frost is over, before its singular black | 
buds, that have been in mourning all winter | 
and spring, kindle at the breath of June into | 
rejoicing green leaves. And should it be | 
tempted by abnormally favourable weather to | 
put forth its leaves earlier than usual and | 
frost afterwards supervene, they wither and 
blacken at the least touch of the unexpected 
enemy. And whilst the leaves are thus the 
latest to appear, they are the earliest to 
wither and fall off. Long before the other 
trees assume their gorgeous autumnal hues 
its brief summer reign is over. Its feathery 
foliage, which filtered the sunbeams through 
them, and flecked the sward beneath with its 
chequered light and shade, instead of brighten- 
ing into the splendid hues of the woodland 
sunset, simply darkens to a duller green, 
curls up as if scorched, and falls almost simul- 
taneously as a whole from the tree, so that 
the branches become bare in a few days. 
By its flowers the ash is united to the 
olive. This typical resemblance is shown 
even in the leaves; for the peculiarly grey- 


tilised by the wind. We see in this circum- 





green foliage of the ash is not unlike the 
smoky hue of the olive-leaves when seen at a 
distance. The blossom of the ash, however, 
wants several of the features to be found in 


| the rest of the members of the family. Both 


the calyx and the corolla are suppressed, and 
the blossom is reduced to the simplest ele- 


|ments. There is no other tree, and hardly 


any herb, whose blossoms are formed upon 
so primitive a type. To find a parallel we 
must go down to the little duckweed that 
floats on the surface of a stagnant pond, and 
is at the very bottom of the scale of flower- 
ing vegetation. Nothing but the organs that 
are absolutely essential are produced in the 


| efflorescence of the ash. The suppression of 


the parts which in other plants are so beau- 
tifully coloured, and so gracefully shaped, is 
an illustration of that curious economy in 
which nature so often delights, as if to show 
how easily her purposes can be accomplished, 
even when the ordinary means are denied. 
Nature while lavish in her feast of beauty is 
also frugal, and never bestows superfluous 
ornament for the mere sake of adornment. 


'In the case of the ash-tree gaily coloured 


petals would be unnecessary, for the design 
of these organs is to attract insects for the 


| purpose of fertilisation. But the ash flowers 


are put forth long before the leaf-buds open 
and the insect world has awakened out of 
the sleep of winter, and are therefore fer- 
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stance the reason why the flowers complete 
their all-important functions before the leaves 
expand ; for were the foliage fully formed 
before the appearance of the flowers, the wind 
would in that case have been intercepted, and 
there would be more difficulty in conveying 
the pollen from one cluster of blossoms to 
another. By-and-by the well-known bunches 
of ash-keys hang high on the branches, and 
are most conspicuous when the tree is leaf- 
less. Nature thus produces the means for 
unlocking the doors of future summers ; and 
in hastening to develop first the organs most 
essential in the propagation of the tree shows 
that she is more careful of the type than of 
the single life. 

The ash is one of the most valuable of trees. 
Its timber is elastic, tough, and durable. It 
is called “the husbandman’s tree” on account 
of the great variety of household and agri- 
cultural implements that are made of it. It 
used also to be called “the martial ash” be- 
cause weapons of war were formed of its light 
yet tough wood. Whether on account of its 
manifold uses, its general diffusion in almost 
every variety of situation, or the striking 
appearance of its rough vigorous trunk and 
grey-green foliage, it has been regarded from 
the remotest period with the greatest venera- 
tion. It was a tree of good omen. Pliny 
says that if a serpent is so surrounded by a 
fence of ash-leaves that he cannot escape 
except by passing through fire—he will pre- 
fer the fire to the leaves. Mothers used to 
suspend the cradles of their sleeping children 
from its boughs while working in the fields, 
that the shadow of the tree might protect 
them from noxious creatures ; while in Scot- 
land, in olden times, a sprig of ash placed 
above the bed was supposed to guard the 
sleeper from evil. Like the rowan, it was 
planted around homesteads to protect them 
from wicked spirits ; and the magnificent old 
ushes which still survive in such situations 
bear witness to the hereditary superstitions 
so long associated with the tree. It requires 
good land, and usually flourishes in the finest 
situations in villages and on farms, thus 
giving rise to the old proverb, “ May your 
footfall be by the root of an ash-tree.” Its 
roots do not strike deep into the ground, but, 
on the contrary, spread widely a little below 
the surface, so that more than any other tree 
it exhausts the soil and proves injurious to 
growing crops. For this reason, as well as 
for the disappearance of the superstitious 
ideas connected with it, and the general sub- 
stitution of iron for wood in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements, the ash 








is not now planted so extensively as it used 
to be. 

It is in Northern Europe, however, that 
the ash has been most appreciated. There it 
presents, by its deciduous foliage in summer 
and its naked, greyish, ghost-like look in 
winter, as striking a contrast to the mono- 
tonous evergreen pine-woods, which form the 
prevailing vegetation in high latitudes, as the 
fig-tree does to the olives and the palms of 
the South. In Norway and Sweden it is 
considered the most remarkable of all trees. 
It is emphatically Odin’s tree ; its wood is 
the most noble of all wood, for out of it was 
fashioned the shaft of the spear and the mast 
of the ship. From one of its twigs, whose 
extremities are peculiarly flattened and ex- 
panded like a bone of the human arm, the 
sons of Odin created the first man, who was 
called Aska, the word ash meaning man. In 
ancient Scandinavian literature it was asso- 
ciated with the most extraordinary of all 
forms of tree-symbolism. Under the name 
of Yggdrasil, or the “ Tree of Existence,” it 
occupies the most prominent place in northern 
mythology. 

This legendary ash represented the uni- 
verse on a large scale, and man from a more 
particular point of view. Unlike its natural 
prototype, the sacred ash was evergreen. Its 
three roots penetrated to the dark kingdom 
of death—to Hela’s dominion, whence our 
word hell, as a name for the infernal world, 
was derived. In this place, before the be- 
ginning of things, in the night of ages, there 
was no sun or moon or stars, or sky, or earth, 
or sea, or herb, or life of any kind. Be- 
side the three roots sprang up three wells; 
one, the oldest, the well of primitive force ; 
another the well of remembrance, where the 
history of all past things lay hidden, and the 
recollection of the origin of the world, and 
of the gods themselves, was preserved ; and 
the third was the well from which all life 
arose, and to which all life returned, the well 
of destruction and rejuvenescence. Around 
the trunk, half-way up, the earth spread as a 
circular plane supported by the boughs of 
the tree; and around the earth extended 
the ocean with its rivers and streams, where 
the great serpent was confined with its tail 
in its mouth, forming a ring. Under the 
shadow of the tree the gods dwelt, regulating 
the affairs of men while they daily rode over 
the ase bridge, or the rainbow, whose glorious 
arch glittered through the whole structure of 
the tree, and spanned heaven and earth. 
Idun, the goddess of life, had her abode 
among its branches, supporting all things, 
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gods and men, by her rejuvenating apples, 
which were the fruits of the Yggdrasil. The 
three weird sisters of fate, the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, sprinkled the tree with 
pure water obtained from the melting of the 
northern snows, so that it could not wither. 
On its highest branches a far-seeing eagle sat 
with a hawk perched between its eyes. On 
its roots one huge serpent and countless 
smaller ones were continually gnawing and 
pouring their venom. Between the eagle 
and the serpents a squirrel continually ran | 
up and down the trunk and the branches, 
conveying communications from one to the 
other. The leaves offered sustenance to a 
goat, whose udders gave milk to the heroes 
of Valhalla. Under the tree was hidden the 
Gialler horn, which, when the time is ripe, 
shall be sounded to proclaim the doom of the 
universe. The great ash-tree will then creak 
and bend; the sea will roar and overwhelm 
its shores; heaven will burst asunder, and 
Surtur, the fire-god, shall march forth with | 
his forces for battle surrounded by flames 
and bearing a sword brighter than the sun ; 
and the world in its present form shall be 
burnt up and come to anend. But there is 
a renewal in another form destined for uni- 
versal nature ; and from the dreadful catas- 
trophe Yggdrasil shall rise up fairer and 
stronger than before, and the gods shall once | 
more assemble beneath its shadow, and the 
fountains flow beneath its roots, and all 
manner of living things dwell among its 
branches. 

Such, with the exception of a few subor- | 
dinate details, is a description of this most 
remarkable myth, which is of unknown anti- 
quity, and has come down to us in incidental | 
allusions in the older Aésir songs, and in a 
fuller and more systematic form in the prose 
Edda. Once a year the grand doctrine of 
the Yggdrasil was expounded to the wor- 
shippers of Odin on the fourth day of the 
week, which was therefore called Ash Wed- | 
nesday, and was as eagerly looked forward 
to by them as Easter is anticipated by their 
descendants. Of all the myths with which | 
we are acquainted there is none that for | 
grandeur and grasp of ideas equals this con- 
ception of the great World Tree. It was a | 
national faith, a cosmogony of the universe | 
contained in one vast vegetable form with its | 
leaves, branches, and roots, and its natural | 
surroundings. It was the poetical way among 
the Norsemen of saying that the universe 
was not a dead inorganic, but a living organic 
thing—a great unity pervaded by one life ; a | 
tonception which Plato held in his grand | 


| 


myth of the cosmos, and which our Lord 
raised to the highest form when He repre- 
sented in His parable of the mustard-seed the 
kingdom of heaven as a great tree covering 
the whole earth with its shadow, and shelter- 


| ing all the fowls of the air in its boughs. 


This conception of the great World Tree 


| modern science has enabled us to realise in a 


manner unknown to our forefathers. Life is 
found to be everywhere. Nature lives; nay, 
death is only a new life—every grave a cradle. 
“The earth-dust of the universe,” says Jean 
Paul, “is inspired by the breath of the great 


| God. The world is brimming with life ; every 


leaf on every tree is a land of spirits.” When 


the old Norse poets said that the ash-tree of 


existence had its roots in the kingdom of 
death, they stated a scientific fact ; and when 
they pictured by various symbols the ceaseless 
movements going on in it, they but indicated 
the incessant activity of life. There is every- 
where a flux of being. Very early did men 
find out that by perpetual mutation of state 
or of function the freshness of life is main- 
tained, and that when life is at an end the 
law of change merely alters its mode of opera- 
tion; the inorganic substances being seized 
and conveyed away to feed other forms of 
life. Heraclitus of Ephesus saw everywhere 
proofs of his grand doctrine of mutability. 
‘One can never cross the same river twice at 


| the same place” was a characteristic saying 


of his that summed up his philosophy. The 
river that is always changing, and always 
being renewed; the clouds dissipated only 
that they may be gathered again; the seed 
growing to blade and fruit, ending in seed 
again to repeat the same mysterious evolu- 
tions ; the mountain crumbling into the plain, 
and the plain upheaved into the mountain ; 
sea alternating with shore and shore with 
sea: these obvious phenomena of physical 


‘nature seemed to him to countenance the 


idea that nothing ever is, but all things ever 
are becoming. And this perpetual change as 
nature’s grand conservative principle was or- 


| ganized, as it were, by the simple and concrete 


imagination of a primitive people into a 
gigantic vegetable growth whose cells of life 
were universally filled up from death. And 
thus what a profound meaning can the eye 
practised in tracing the wonderful transmu- 
tations and transitions which modern chemis- 
try, physiology, and meteorology reveal, see 
in the theory of the Ephesian philosopher, 
and in the myth of the rude Norsemen ! 

The conception of the Yggdrasil originated 
naturally among races who lived in the vast 
interminable forests which, in prehistoric 
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times, spread over Northern Europe. In 
cultivated ground trees are subjected to 
man’s sway, and domesticated to human 
uses ; but growing together in dense prime- 
val forests they exclude his presence. Man’s 
life is overpowered by vegetable life, and the 
whole world seems one vast forest, in whose 
endless mazes man loses himself. An awe 
as of the supernatural world broods over 
everything. In the dim perspectives leading 
to deeper solitudes, strange, weird mysteries 
and speechless terrors, that keep eye and 
ear intent in vague expectancy, seem to lurk. 
So deep was the impression made by the 
life in the great forests upon the primitive 
people that their early communities bore a 
name which meant forest; the oldest ex- 
pression for a place of worship had the same 
significance ; while to make a pilgrimage at 
first implied nothing more than to go into 
the forest. It is, therefore, quite in keeping 
with the forest-life and the worship of the 
ancient Teutons that they should have figured 
to themselves an ash-tree as the symbol— 
nay, as the real self of the universe. 

But the myth of the Yggdrasil comes, 
perhaps, from a remoter source still. We 
may trace it far back to the primeval para- 
dise. Of late the idea has been suggested 
that the locality of Eden was not in the east, 
as we have been accustomed to suppose, but in 
the far north. This idea is held not by foolish 
dreamers, who delight in wild paradoxes, but 
by many sober men of science ; and it seems 
to be supported by a wonderful consensus 
of evidence derived from a great variety of 
fields. On the well-established theory that 
the earth was originally in a state of com- 
bustion, from which it has gradually cooled 
down, the polar region would be the first 
to cool sufficiently to afford the conditions for 
organic life. Plants and animals must, there- 
fore, have originated within the polar circle, 
and gradually spread southward. Some of 
the most eminent biologists are agreed that 
the arctic regions formed the cradle of life, 
and the theory is confirmed by the revela- 
tions of geology, which clearly show that a 
tropical vegetation once flourished at the 
Pole; and also by the observations of zoology 
and botany, which point to a northern type 
of animal and plant-life prevailing every- 
where at the present day. All the conditions 
of earth and sky indicated this arctic home 
as the most favoured region of the globe, and 
as realising the most exacting demands of the 
most poetic legends of Eden; and to this 
mother-land of all life—human as well as 
animal and vegetable—the oldest mytho- 





logies and birth-memories of mankind, when 
properly interpreted, conduct us as the 
centre from which the migrations of the 
human race took place. As Dr. Warren, in 
his most interesting book on this subject, 
says, this region was the first to arrive at 
| maturity, and in consequence was the first 
to fade. As it was the first to cool down 
from the primitive fiery heat to the tempera- 
ture suitable to support life, so it has con- 
| tinued to grow colder and colder, until now 
it lies still and lifeless, “covered with its 
snowy winding-sheet, in the frozen silence of 
an ice-bound and everlasting sepulchre.” 

If man’s first home was in this luxuriant 
arctic Eden—and whatever may be said 
about this theory, we cannot in the face of 
such evidence dismiss it summarily as fanci- 
ful or impossible—we can easily understand 
how some tall, goodly tree growing in the 
centre of it should have acquired such cosmi- 
cal significance. Its lofty stem and outspread- 
ing crown of branches and foliage, to one 
standing beneath its shade, would have seemed 
the living pillar of the heavens, pointing up- 
wards to the central celestial pole, around 
which revolved the starry firmament. And 
when mankind, owing to some vast cata- 
clysm which destroyed the antediluvian 
world, came down from the summit of the 
earth, and spread over the upper part of its 
great mountain-slopes, they carried away 
with them to lower latitudes the traditions 
of this lost Eden, and pictured to themselves 
the type of the great central tree of paradise 
in every stately giant of the forest which 
commanded their special admiration. The 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, Persians, 
Aryans of India, Chinese, Greeks, Celts, had 
each their sacred tree in which the universe 
was symbolized. The northern nations pre- 
served perhaps the most vivid memories of 
this great World Tree, and embodied them 
in the ash-tree, which, amid their evergreen 
forests of pine and fir, seemed a different 
kind of vegetable life, and brought ideas of 
other climes and other modes of existence 
into their monotonous landscapes. In no 
fitter form could this most primitive and uni- 
versal conception of the universe be repre- 
sented. The rock and the mountain, having 
no principle of renewal, are the helpless 
prey of the elements ; but a tree, having the 
principle of life and self-growth, which all 
nature helps to maintain and increase, is the 
most enduring of all things. In the highest 
form of the “tree of life,” it therefore graphi- 
cally pictures to us the blessedness which sin 
has forfeited and righteousness will regain. 
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A TALK WITH ST. PETER. 


PETER, wherefore didst thou doubt ? 
Indeed, the scud flew fast about, 
But he was there whose walking foot 
Could make the wandering hills take root ; 
And he had said-—-Come down to me— 
Else had thy foot not touched the sea. 
Christ did not call thee to thy grave— 
Was it the boat that made thee brave ? 


“Easy for thee who wast not there, 

To think thou more than I couldst dare ! 
It hardly fits thee, though, to mock, 
Scared as thou wast that railway shock! 
Who saidst this morn, ‘ Wife, we must go ; 
The plague will soon be here, I know !’ 
Who, when thy child slept—not to death— 
Saidst, ‘Life is now not worth a breath !’” 


Too true, great fisherman! I stand 
Rebuked of waves seen from the land! 
Even the lashing of the spray, 

The buzzing fears of any day, 

Rouse anxious doubt lest I should find 
God neither in the spray nor wind ; 
But now and then, as once to thee, 
The Master turns and looks at me. 


And now to him I turn :—My Lord, 
Help me to fear nor fire nor sword ; 
Let not the cross itself appal 
Know I not thee the Lord of all! 

Let reeling brain nor fainting heart 
Wipe out the sureness that thou art ! 
Oh, deeper thou than doubt can go, 
Make my poor hope cry out “I know.” 





Then when it pleases thee to say, 
“Come to my side ”—some stormy way, 
My feet, atoning to thy will, 
Shall, heaved and tossed, walk toward thee still ; 
No leaden heart shall sink me where 
Prudence is crowned with cold despair ; 
But I shall reach and clasp thy hand, 
And on the sea forget the land. 
GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER: 
Or the Triumphs of the Moral Sense. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
SECOND PAPER. 

T has been said that every righteous cru- | tuously knocked down with the butt-end of 
sade has to pass through three stages. | the blunderbuss. In this stage you figure 

First, the pooh-pooh stage, when you are as nothing worse than a harmless maniav. 
told that the evil is a necessity, and contemp-| Secondly, the abusive stage, when alarmed 
XV—48 
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at finding that the cause is making way, the 
movement is pronounced dangerous, the 
weapon is reversed, and you are met by a 
volley of abuse, contradiction, slander, and 
ridicule. In this second stage you are filled 
with a mild surprise at finding yourself a 
monster of folly and depravity. 

Thirdly, the victorious stage, when your 
cause having triumphed, your opponents 
bustle up effusively to shake hands with you 
and congratulate you on “our” great victory 
in what every one knew from the first to be 
the cause of right. In this final stage you 
are still more surprised than before to find 
yourself a saint and a hero. 

As to be able to foredate the last stage 
may a little soften the butt-end of the first, 
and blunt the bayonet of the second, to those 
of us who have to fight in a great cause, let 
us go Over some more triumphs of the moral 
sense, and gain adeeper certainty that however 
strong the forces of evil against us, however 
great the weight of authority by which it is 
supported, however hopeless the outlook, the 
right will win in the end if we are faithful. 
If the moral conviction is one with fact, 
with the eternal order of things, with God, 
then win it must. 

I have taken first the abolition of the 
slave trade, which proved the initial step to 
the abolition of slavery itself. Let us next 
take a singular triumph of the moral sense 
of one man, which again shows that the 
whole weight of authority may be in the 
wrong, when it conflicts with the voice of 
God within us. As the legal experts were 
proved to be in the wrong in the case of 
Granville Sharp, the medical experts were 
proved to be in the wrong in the case of 
William Tuke, the originator of a reform 
which amounted to a revolution in the treat- 
ment of the insane. 

It would seem as if some madness of 
cruelty had possessed men towards these 
afflicted ones who have such an especial claim 
on our tenderest sympathy. “The mere 
enumeration,” says Dr. Daniel Tuke, the 
grandson of William Tuke, and himself an 
eminent authority on the diseases of the 
mind, “of the means employed to tame the 
fury of the maniac, whether on the Continent 
or in England, would subject the historian 
to the charge of gross exaggeration from a 
stranger to the actual history of insanity 
up to about fifty years ago. The prac- 


tice of flogging was in some establishments, 
at least, resorted to, about a dozen lashes 
being daily administered to the unfortu- 
nate patient 


The maniac was always! 





chained, and frequently was in a state of 
entire nakedness; he was consequently 
filthy in the Often placed in an 
iron cage, each revolving year found him 
crouching like a wild beast within his iron- 
bound cell, his limbs moulded in one _ posi- 
tion, and whatever of mind or feeling re- 
mained crushed to the lowest pitch by 
changeless monotony, or maddened by in- 
tolerable despair.” Elizabeth Fry describes 
one such poor soul in her account of her visit 
to Bethlehem Hospital, popularly called even 
then “ Bedlam,” a woman confined in an iron 
cage, almost entirely destitute of clothing in 
the heart of the winter, and cowering down 
in the straw for warmth. Touched by a 
divine compassion, the one woman stretched 
out her hand across the iron bars to the 
other. The poor creature instantly seized it 
and covered it with soft kisses and tears. 

But even whips and iron cages and chains 
were not cruel enough. Whirling chairs 
were invented which whirled the poor patient 
round at a furious pace in order to produce 
extreme vertigo and sickness. German 
medical writers proposed drawing the patient 
up to the top of a tower and then suddenly 
‘letting him plunge down, adding naively 
that “if the patient could be made to alight 
among snakes and toads it would be better 
still.” 

One man, and one man only, stood out 
against all this madness of cruelty ; stood 
out against the whole authority of the 
medical profession that stamped it as a 
necessity, and that man was William Tuke, a 
simple, quiet Quaker merchant, with a strong 
faith in the inner light. He had had no 
medical training whatever, but he firmly 
believed in two despised things, his Bible 
and his moral sense. His Bible taught him 
the divine compassion for all forms of misery 
and degradation which no true manhood is 
without, from the Christ down to the hum- 
blest follower of the Christ. His moral 
sense and his common sense together told 
him that the treatment which was calculated 
to make a wise man mad was not calculated 
to make a mad man sane. And that man 
who believed in his moral sense had moral 
backbone enough on the strength of its affir- 
mations to give the lie to the medical prac- 
tice of nearly three thousand years. On his 
own unaided responsibility he established 
the York Retreat, where all instruments of 
torture were banished, and the insane were 
treated with respectful sympathy and care, 
with the most marked good results. Yet at 
the very time the Quaker merchant was 


extreme. l 
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working out successfully his great experi- 
ment of the mild treatment of the insane, the 


great medical authority, Dr. Cullen, was | 
publishing a pamphlet stating that in all | 


eases chains were a necessity, and that in 


many cases stripes would be found to be | 
Six months later the great and | 


beneficial. 
good Pinel got leave from the French govern- 


ment to try the same experiment in the | 
The first man 


Bicétre, the French Bedlam. 
he liberated was an English captain who had 
been chained naked in a dark cell for forty 
years. His very name and all about him 
was forgotten. It was hours before he could 
manage to balance himself in an upright 
position ; but at last he succeeded in totter- 
ing to the window of the passage and for the 
first time for forty years he saw the blue 
sky. He burst into tears and exclaimed, | 
“How beautiful!” This man was found to | 
be perfectly sane, and became Pinel’s right | 
hand in keeping order among the liberated | 
patients. 

Since then, in the course of some sixty 
years, the whole medical profession has come | 
round to the man WHO BELIEVED IN HIS | 
MORAL SENSE; and the mild treatment of | 
the insane is now the recognised practice of | 
the whole civilised world. 

Next in order let us take an abuse which 
even in our own day had been pronounced 
hopeless, bribery. Bribery is the dry rot of 
all political institutions. It seems to have 
been characteristic of Rome even in its best 
days. The very words we use, those fossils 
of history, bear traces of it. Ambition is 
derived from ambitus, the going about of the 
briber distributing money among voters. 
Severe laws were directed against the prac- 
tice, as also against the seeker for office mak- 
ing himself conspicuous by being clothed in 
white, or candidatus. Even in these days it 
might be as well for the modern “ candidate ” 


if 








to remember that by his very name he has | 


“to walk in white.” 
Bribery in the form of official corruption 


lawful spoils of the party in power, not only 
is the Executive weakened by a constant 
change of hands, and the loss of experienced 
servants just as they have learnt their work, 
but a corrupt, self-seeking spirit is infused 
into public life, which has shown itself in the 
disgraceful fact that not even the members 
of the highest legislature are always above 
taking bribes and selling their votes. Indeed 
so incessant and shameless is the demand for 
the spoils of office by the victorious party, 
that it is said that when President Lincoln 
caught scarlet fever, on being told the nature 
of his illness, he leant back with a sigh of 
infinite relief and satisfaction, exclaiming, 
“At last I have got something that I can 
give everybody !” 

In England the same discreditable vice 
began to show itself in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the growth of popular forms of 
government. Under Walpole’s administra- 
tion there is no doubt that the leading men 
of the State were open to bribes. And as 
the franchise was extended political corrup- 
tion in its coarsest and baldest form of the 
purchase of votes steadily increased. The 
public conscience seemed to be utterly dead. 
In a district in Ireland, where votes were 
regularly sold for two or three pounds 
apiece, and where the people were suffering 
from a bad harvest, an old Irishman, on being 
informed that there was going to be an elec- 
tion, exclaimed with a touch of pious thank- 
fulness, “The Lard be praised! Sure it is 
much wanted.” 

But the tide of political corruption may 
be said to have reached its highest in 1854. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, speaking in the House of 
Commons, February 11th, said that he 
“agreed it was useless to add to the penalties 
by which the crime of bribery was now 
| followed, either with respect to the voter or the 
| candidate. They had tried severe imprison- 
ment, unlimited except by the discretion or 
mercy of the judge, heavy pecuniary penalties, 
lisfranchisement, disqualification to hold 


| 


} ¢ 


is the especial feature of despotisms. But in | office, to sit or vote in Parliament, and even 
its wider and more popular forms it seems to! the punishment of transportation, where 
cling most to free peoples, and be the peculiar | perjury had accompanied bribery ; but all 
vice of democracies, so much so that Sir| had proved inadequate to repress the offence. 
Henry Maine questions whether government | They had found that the bribery and every 





by party can be carried on without this | 


rancid oil to grease the wheels of the machine. 
It forms the great blot in the practical work- 
ing of the magnificent constitution of the 
United States, and in the form of the spoils 
of office has done much to degrade political 
life in America. All the offices in the gift 
of the Government being looked upon as the 





species of corruption that prevailed at the 
| last general election equalled, if they did not 
| exceed, that which had ever been known at 
| any previous period of our history.” 

And yet what the penalties of the law 
alone could not do, the gradual education of 
public opinion is slowly accomplishing. At 
the very time when things seemed hopelessly 
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dark, the light, like the unseen sun after 
midnight, was drawing nearer that should 
bring a purer and a better day. It is certain 
that both public and Parliamentary morality 
is now setting very strongly against the 
practice as utterly base and dishonourable. 
How did it come about, do you ask ? Simply 
by one man getting a conviction that to 
take a bribe is basely to betray one’s coun- 
try, and another man catching it from 
him and giving it to a third, and then 
the consciences of all three being rein- 
forced by the public exposure of corrupt 
practices, and the legal penalties being duly 
enforced. For because legal penalties are of 
no use without an enlightened public opinion, 
let us not fall into the fallacy of concluding 
that therefore legal penalties are no good, 
and get bitten by that ugly mongrel of truth 
and falsehood, ‘“‘ You can’t make men moral 
by Act of Parliament.” The voice within 
and the law without act and react on one 
another. No fallacy is so common as that of 
taking a case of action and reaction to pieces, 
as it were, like a pair of scissors from which 
the rivet has been removed, and proving 
each limb useless in turn, till both are flung 
away as worthless. Because i improved dwell. | 
ings are no use without improved habits, 
therefore it isno use giving the people better 
house accommodation. Because improved 
habits are impossible im a pigstye, therefore 
it is hopeless to try and get a higher stan- 
dard of decent living. Because legal penal- 
ties are evaded, or of no effect without a 
healthy public opinion, therefore they are a 
dead letter. Because whilst evil-doers escape 
unpunished there can be no healthy public 
opinion, therefore it is hopeless to strive for 
a better state of things. Unfortunately, all 
light and music, even the divinest voice, is 
made up of a vibration, two opposite and 
dependent motions that may be made thus 
to defeat and destroy each other ; and much 
darkness and much quenching of divine 
voices have accordingly been produced by this 
method of reasoning. Against political cor- 
ruption, the strengthened moral sense of the 
community and the strengthened action of the 
law have moved on together, acting and re- 
acting, till at last we see this remarkable 
result, that bribery in high quarters has been 
got rid of, that our candidates are no longer 
washed to their seats on floods of bad beer, 
and that more and more it is getting to be 
looked upon as disgraceful to sell a vote, 
and barter the public good for private 
greed. 





Once more let us take the great Temper- 


unlike bribery and 
the cruel treatment of the insane, again pre- 


ance movement, which, 


sents to our view an organized evil, a sin 
within, which has set up a vast complex 
trade without, and which, therefore, must 
always be contemplated in its double as- 
pect. 

It is difficult for us to realise the state of 
things some sixty years ago when the Tem- 
perance movement first began, or the extent, 
therefore, of the progress that has been made. 
Here, again, as in the case of the legality of 
slavery and the treatment of the insane, the 
experts were all on the wrong side. The 
whole medical profession was in the practice 
of prescribing stimulants to an alarming 
extent. When the movement was in its 
infancy the great surgeon, Tod, was prescrib- 
ing a bottle of wine a day to his hospital 
patients on whom he had to operate. Deli- 
cate children were invariably prescribed port 
wine and other stimulants. Brandy was 
looked upon as what the French call it, “ the 
water of life.” The last thing at night, in 
most well-regulated families, the spirit bottles 
were had up, and formed the family night- 
cap. The country gentleman who consumed 
his bottle of port a day was a common fea- 


| ture of the good old time ; and on all festive 


occasions, especially towards the north of the 
country, it was a recognised thing that, after 
the ladies had retired, the gentlemen should 
drop like ripe fruit to the ground. In 
Scotland the ladies themselves sometimes 
took their share in the proceedings. Dean 
Ramsay tells us of one couple who had to 
return by the sea-shore after the carouse, the 
lady riding behind her husband on a pillion. 
Being the more helpless of the two she 
dropped off, without, however, the husband 
observing the little casualty till he reached 
home. As the tide was coming in the acci- 
dent threatened to be a serious one, and the 
servants, riding back post-haste, found their 
mistress with the spray already wetting 
her lips, and exclaiming vociferously, “ Not 
anither drap, I tell ye, het or cauld.” 
Indeed, how completely drunkenness had 
become our national characteristic was shown 
by a little Turkish boy, who, during the 
Crimean war, used to amuse the patients of 
the military hospital at Scutari by acting 
the various nationalities, the child being a 
born mimic. First he would wrap a towel 
round his head, and imitate the slow, ma- 
jestic movements of the Turk. No one 
could fail to recognise the dignified Moslem. 
Suddenly flinging away the tow el, the little 
fellow would burst into a flood of gibberish, 














gesticulating with both his small hands. 
The patients clapped, recognising at once 
the voluble Frenchman. One great nation- 
ality remained to be depicted. Changing 
from airy gay to stolid grave, the child imi- 
tated the thick speech, the staggering gait, 
the quarrelsome ways of adrunken man. The 
whole ward burst into the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of instant recognition. It was the 
Englishman. 

Providentially for the greatness of Eng- 
land, men and women arose who BELIEVED IN 
THEIR MORAL SENSE. Whatever else wasright, 
this state of things must be wrong, and 
would be the ruin of our national greatness, 
unless it could be remedied. In vain the 
medical profession assured them that alcohol 
was a necessity, and that the Englishman’s 
constitution required more stimulant than 
his legs could bear up under. In vain the 
public organs ridiculed their efforts, and 
fiercely assailed them for interfering with | 
the liberty of the subject, the proud liberty | 
of the Englishman to fall into the gutter 
without the liberty to get up out of it again. 
In vain they were assured that drunken | 
England was, and drunken England would be 
—that in fact Englishmen were under a Cal- 
vinistic decree to drink. Across all these dic- | 
tates of men they believed in the dictates of 
their moral sense. Seeing that the drink traffic | 
is an organized evil, they boldly met it with | 
counter organization. They denied them- 
selves ; multitudes to whom alcohol was no 
temptation forbore its use for the sake of 
making a national protest, as well as helping 
the individual drunkard. Money, time, un- | 
tiring effort, were all freely poured forth. 
For fifty years they fought, and yet saw no | 
impression made on public opinion. 

But now what do we see? That the 
drinking habits of the nation have been to | 
a marked degree broken up. The long row | 
of decanters has ceased to adorn the dining- | 
table. The spirit bottle no longer comes up- | 
stairs in the evening, but blushes unseen in | 
the darkness of the cellar. It is thought | 
disgraceful for a gentleman to get drunk, 
and, despite the immense increase of our 
population, the excise shows a falling off of 
millions. Best of all, the medical profession 
have again come round to the men and women 
who, in the teeth of any number of facts, 
dared to believe in their moral sense. Doc- 
tors no longer say that alcohol is a necessary | 
article of food. All the leading men of the 
profession are agreed that children are better | 
without it, and most healthy adults. The | 
advanced guard would go a great deal farther | 
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than this. Indeed, Dr. Richardson would 
be ready to agree with the Scotchman in 
recommending thin water-gruel as the best 
of all beverages. “It’s a calm drink, and 
wunna excite your pawsions.” 

So steadily is the tide of public opinion 
rising, that before long it is bound to sub- 
merge even the huge rock of vested interests 
on which all legislative effort has hitherto 
split, and the ratepayers, as they are com- 
pelled to support the pauper drunkard and 
pay for the criminal procedures which his 
offences necessitate, will insist on their right 
to have some voice in the regulation of the 
drink traffic ; and the voice within and the 
law without will be so adjusted as to act and 
react on one another. 

I might go on to adduce the practice of 
duelling, once so common, in which the 
moral sense had to contend with the inverted 
shadow of itself, a false code of honour that 
the only honourable way of letting light 
into your opponent’s mind was to run a hole 
in his body. OrI might take the abolition 
of the “peine forte et dure,” that penalty 
by which man expressed his conviction 
of the melancholy necessity he was under, 
if the accused refused to plead, of crushing 
him under heavy weights till he did. Much 
legal fear was expressed lest, in its aboli- 
tion, the whole criminal procedure of 
England might be reduced to a dead- 
lock; but it was found peacefully to give 
way before the very simple expedient, that 
the man who refused to plead should be 
understood to plead guilty. But I have 
said enough to prove my contention, that 
wherever the moral sense has been brought 
persistently and determinedly to bear on any 


| great abuse, there all the forces of hell have 


not been able to prevail against it. Wherever 
men and women have poured out their heart’s 
blood in contending against a great evil, 
there that evil is a tree marked for the axe. 
And now right upon us is another great 
world conflict. On all hands we see the 
signs that the struggle for social purity, the 


| conflict with the enslavement and degrada- 


tion of woman, is to be the greatest struggle 
of the age, nay, I may add of any age. 

Is it possible, I ask, that any of us can be 
in a moment’s doubt on which side the truth 
lies? After we have seen how in the aboli- 
tion of slavery, in the treatment of the in- 
sane, in the great temperance question, the 
experts were in the wrong, and the moral 
sense, and not the lawyers, and not the 
doctors, was found to be true to fact, is it 
possible that we shall again miss the lesson, 
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and again believe, in the teeth of fact and 
warning, that a doctor must be in the right, 
even when his advice proves the voice of 
God within us to be in the wrong ? 

And if in this last great conflict with 
impurity you are still in any doubt which 
way the battle is going, whether these very 
men will not very soon turn with the turn- 
ing tide of public opinion ; if you doubt on 
which side the victory will be, with the men 
of faith or the men of flesh, with the men 
who believe in the moral sense or the men 
who believe in their animal nature, with the 
man or the beast, I ask you to look at the 
progress which has been already made. 

For fifty years the total abstainers fought 
a brave battle, and could see but little im- 
pression made on public opinion. In the ten 
years I have been at work on this other 
question I see what is nothing short of a 
revolution of public opinion. 

The victory is as certain as that God 
reigns. The only question for you young 
men to decide is whether you will fight in 
the van with the heroes or in the rear with 


the cowards ; whether you will show yourself | 


SUNDAY 
A quiet Paper for 


ERE, with no dial to mark the date as 
Sunday, with no outward variation to 
contrast the work of yesterday from to-day, 
and with no early morning bells to ring in 
the Sabbath, we are assured it is Sunday 
morning ; for we are at sea. At five o’clock 
this morning we got through the Bay of 
Biscay, and now the Spanish coast looms 
in sight, somewhat hazily through the sun’s 
glare. On deck all is still; the Lascars and 
their English companions in labour, from an 
early hour, have been performing the ship’s 
ablutions, as usual, for the day specially de- 
voted to godliness is to be no less marked 
than the others for that other virtue, clean- 
liness. But now these patient, subdued- 
looking sons of the East have moved with 
their brushes and cloths forward, leaving the 
after-decks, as bright as a new pin, to the 
passengers, of whom there are not many on 
board this well-appointed boat, the Brindisi, 
not one of the largest of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s fleet, though it would 
be difficult to excel her in comfort and order- 
liness. 
Very few of the passengers are astir on 
deck, and. looking seaward, with not a sail, 


| abreast of the leading spirits of your time, or 

whether you will be numbered with the dul- 

lards, and the drones, and the nobodies, with 
| shrivelled arms and rabbit souls that run to 
| earth at the first call of their country’s dan- 
|ger, and only whisk out again when the 
| battle has been fought and won by other 
| people’s blood and not their own. 

And will not the men and women who 
have force enough in these days to believe in 
their moral sense, and on the strength of it 
|to give the lie to all history, and maintain 
that the degradation of woman is not a ne- 
cessity, that this accursed sacrifice of the 
weak by the strong shall and will cease, will 
they not lead the forlorn hope of the world? 
Shall we not in the course of this conflict 
work out altogether new and diviner rela- 
tions with one another? Will not the man 
and the woman, through that baptism of life 
blood poured out on the noblest of all battle- 
fields, grow— 


“ 


Self reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ever as those who love ? 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to man, 

Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.” 





AT SEA. 


Christian G£orkers. 


nor even a bird, in view,.we sit down and 
enter into Sabbath rest. Fortunately the sea 
lends itself to quiet meditation and devotion. 
Its deep blue bosom is ruffled only by just 
the most regular of foam-crests, and there is 
no angry wind to stir the waves. What 
breeze there is only serves to cool the air 
and to play around one, adding its zephyr 
influence to the soothing conditions of the 
scene. We are not of those who “go down 
to the sea in ships;” we are not even fre- 
quent voyagers thereon ; we are land-bound, 
and for the most part land-confined ; but we 
have come away from the city, and from the 
desk, and from the home, and from the 
school, leaving behind business and loved 
ones, and fellow-labourers and the poor, 
whom we always have with us; and we have 
come across the ocean to get brain-rest and 
nerve-rest and muscle-rest, and to return in 
a short time, in God’s good providence, the 
better able to take up life’s burdens for lay- 
ing them down for awhile. The Master 
says to His disciples now, as He did when 
He was with them on earth, “Come ye your- 








selves apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile ;” but we are not always disposed to 
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obey, and when we would, do not always 
find the desert place at hand. 

But now we have not only heard the 
Master’s voice, but we have followed also 
the leading of His hand, and we find our- 
selves under the most restful conditions. 
We wish now, this Sabbath morning, to 
realise that the Master is with us, for unless 
we take Him, or rather unless He accom- 
pany us at our desire, we may return mind 
refreshed and body renewed, but not soul 
replenished. And we need our retiring 
places, our desert places, in the sense of being 
without usual avocations, to help us to be 
alone with Him, whose company we too little 
keep, whose close communion we so seldom 
enjoy. At home the strife of business, the | 
engagements of home-life, the bustling acti- | 
vities and duties of Christian work absorb | 
so much time and thought as to leave us | 
little room for leisure with Christ. Our 
morning and evening devotions are short 
and hurried, and sometimes formal; our | 
Sundays are not days of rest ; we hurry from | 
one service to another; there is so much to 
be done, and there are so few to do it, that | 
demands upon our time and anxieties are 
admitted as claims, because, if we refuse so | 
to admit them, we know not who may do 
the work. We are in danger of doing in | 
the Lord’s service non multum sed multa. 
And yet how can we rest in the midst of | 
work that needs to be done? How can we 
be deaf to the cries of the tens of thousands 
of our fellow-creatures who need help for 
this life, guidance for the next? We may | 
be doing too much, we may be attempting 
more than we can adequately perform, and 
more than our frames can well stand. But 
if we verily believe that the Lord has called 
us thereunto, the remedy does not seem to 
lie in our throwing off our work, but in our 
so adjusting it as to make it easier to be 
accomplished, and in making the work itself 
to be more perfectly performed. Our danger 
lies in our being so continuously engaged in 
our work as to leave ourselves little or no 
time to be quiet with God. 

This has been a danger in every age, but 





in none so much as in our own. Paul 
foresaw this tendency when he desired for | 
the Church at Colosse, “That ye might 
walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleas- 
ing, being fruitful in every good work and 
increasing in the knowledge of God.”* | 
These, then, are the two poles of the! 
Christian life—fruitfulness in good works 
and a corresponding increase in the know- 


* Coloss. i. 10. 





ledge of God ;—doing and knowing—ow 
active and our passive graces in coequal and 
harmonious relation. The more we are called 
upon to do, the more should we study to 
know Him, whose work we are doing. The 
more we do for Him, the more closely must 
we study His mind and will, and the mode 
in which He would have us serve Him. 
Here it is that some of God’s busiest 
workers fail: they are doing so much that 
they seem to have no time for knowing 
Him. Hence it is that He ofttimes calls 
them into a desert place awhile with Him. 
Sometimes it is the desert place of a sick- 
room, or the still more desert place of a 
great sorrow; but if He will go with us 
into either we shall return better fitted for 
His work. Oftener it is that God, in His 
mercy, calls us away into the pleasanter 
retreat of a summer holiday, which we too 


| frequently rob of its richest recuperative 


power by failing to realise the highest end 
which the holiday might serve. For mind and 
body and soul, it often is that our “strength 


| is to sit still;” and well will it be for us, if 


when, having broken away from the ordi- 
nary occupations of our life, we are able 
to commune with our own hearts and be 
still. 

For such stillness, few things are so con- 
ducive as a sea-trip, where, cut off from all 
one’s work, isolated from one’s friends, 
dissevered by every association on board 
from our ordinary life, there are time and 
opportunity for the mind to be at leisure 
with itself, and to commune with God. And 
for such sweet, refreshing, invigorating 
exercise there is nothing like a Sunday at 
sea. There may be little on board ship to 
favour the outward observance of the Sun- 
day, though the quiet service in the cabin, 
which may not be extended beyond the 
reading of the Church prayers by the Cap- 
tain, is not without its helpfulness, as we 
realise that anywhere on the wide ocean 
may a few faithful hearts at any time raise 
a temple to the Lord of the earth and the 
sea. But the holy calm that may flood the 
waiting heart, the sense of stillness and 
peace that may fill one as he looks abroad 
on the vast ocean mirroring God’s great sky 
in its bosom, the sense of restfulness as he 
sits still at perfect leisure, and a deep thank- 
fulness thatso much mercy and love are meted 
out, all conspire to bring one near in wor- 
ship and communion. He may let his mind 


| wander at large over God’s word, which is 
| sure to bring some message laden with rich 


ai:d special import. He may let his memory 
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recall some treasured hymn hallowed by 
endeared associations ; he may think of loved 
ones severed from him by an ocean and yet 
never nearer to him than then ; he may con- 
nect his thoughts with work dearer to him 
than life, and in all these exercises there 
may come such a sense of the Father’s near- 
ness, such a humble uplifting of the heart 
to God, as he has seldom enjoyed. 

The reason is not far to seek: the mind | 
and body are at rest, there are few claims on | 
their energies, the spirit goes forth to all | 
that is dearest in life, and he thinks with | 
gratitude of all that the Lord has blessed 
him with. The Lord has called him aside 
and He is saying to him, “Be still and 
know that I am God.” 

And if we are able to find God so near, 
we are no less able to connect ourselves | 
with all that we hold dear. Love makes | 
its own bonds, throws its own chains across | 
sea and land, and knows of no isolation or | 
severance ; it lays down its electric cables | 
fearing no insulation, and often is it when | 
bodies are farthest severed kindred hearts are 
joined. And so to-day we have had sweet | 
communion with the Father of our spirits, | 
that will help us by what He has done for | 


| spoken had we been in our usual place ; 


us, and which should bring us oftener in 
the future nearer to Him by the sense of 
what we gain by thus approaching Him, 
by what we lose when we do not give 
ourselves time to draw near to Him. And 
with hearts thus hallowed by His presence 
we have had our loved ones very near us, 
and to them our hearts have gone out in 
desires to do more for them and to lavish 
upon them richer love. And those with 
whom and for whom we labour have been 
near us too; we have read the lesson 
which will be taught in the classes in our 
schools to-day ; we have thought over some 
words which we should most likely have 
and 
as we have thought of the work committed 


| to our care, we have had, perhaps, a deeper 


sense of its responsibilities; and we may 
not have served the cause we much 
cherish the less that we have done nothing 
for it to-day, but take it with us to our 
Father, who is more interested in it than 
we are, and whose counsel and help we, 
perhaps, too little seek because we are 
assured that we are where He would have 
us be. 


so 


BENJAMIN CLARKE. 





A PORTION FOR THE SINGERS. 


MERRY, merry harvesters | 
In the golden harvest field, 

A portion for the singers 
Our waving corn shall yield ! | 


Ye wait not for the sickle, 
Nor till the gleaners come, 
But ye praise the God of harvests 
Before the harvest home ! | 


When the manna yet was hidden 
In the garner of the earth, 
When the germ in darkness shrouded | 
Gave no token of its birth,— 


Ye praised Him in the sunshine, 
And ye praised Him in the cloud, 

While the early rains were blessing 
The seed within the shroud. 


Ye served in swift obedience, 
When a thousand unseen foes 
Besieged the fragile promise 
Of the harvest as it rose. 


O legions at His bidding, 
O merry, merry throng, 
Receive the singer’s portion 
For service and for song ! 
CLARA THWAITES. 





HOW WE CROSSED THE MORKADAL FJELD. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


“ TNTERESTING mountain routes, about | 
eight hours each, lead hence to Stalheim 
and Vinje (guide necessary in each case).” 
“That sounds well!” we exclaim. “Let us 
take the route from Vinje and then we can 
have aquiet Sunday at Vik on theSogne fjord.” 





The above quotation was read from “‘Bzd- 
eker,” as we sat in Hansen’s Hotel at Gud- 
vangen. We rose the next day to enjoy an 
exquisite morning, with that crisp brightness 
and elasticity in the air to be felt only in 
perfection in the land of the fjord and field. 
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“Cannot we go in carrioles ?” 





| spite of every remonstrance, in spite of the 


“No; itis impossible,” asserts Johan. “ All | “far way ” in prospect, he smilingly took off 


must ride. 
—it is a far way to Vik.” 


The baggage will take two horses | his boots and stockings, and commenced and 


continued his journey on his own stout legs 


Nearly an hour’s bargaining follows and | and bare feet. 


then we are off. 


A rough pathway led through a long 


The Captain leads the way in a carriole in ' reach of woodland where the silver birches 


solemnly happy isolation; then follows one 
stolkjarre with Linnaeus and the Old Lady, 
and then a second, containing two happy 
girls well-named the Sparrow and the Dump- 
ling. Johan hitched on behind their stolkjarre 
a bony brown pony, and away the party rattled 
from Vinje, past its pretty interlacing lakes 
and then up the steep ascent leading to 
Mortallen. A number of purple geraniums 
sent our modern Linnaeus into raptures. The 
Dumpling screamed, in her shrill little voice, 
her delight at the saw-mills, with their 
tumble-down brown walls and conduits of 
foaming waters, while the Captain, who had 
at last prevailed on himself to use his own 
long legs in the ascent, pointed out to the 
Old Lady “that large masses of red and white 
granite, strangely intermingled, forcibly 
struck the naked eye.” 

The village was reached. It stands at 
a considerable height and commands an 
extensive view of the surrounding highlands. 
The whole of the inhabitants turned out to 
inspect the strangers and to assist at their 
departure. Old women in vadmal dresses, 
“pigges” in bright handkerchiefs, men in 
leather — and very greasy — trousers, and 
round fur caps, small boys with their hands 
in their pockets, and dressed like their 
elders, with serious faces, broad and Lap- 
like, stood around. 

The Old Lady and the Sparrow hopped 
about amongst them, presenting tracts which 
were received with the greatest delight, and 
so popular did the donors become that one 
Bonde invited them into his house, where 
the whole party were regaled with a bowl 
twice filled with new milk. 

The steeds were now ready, but as the 
Captain explained it, “a tremor filled the 
female heart,” for side-saddles had never 
been dreamed of at this elevation. The Old 
Lady, bravely owning that she had meta like 
difficulty in Italy in former days, mounted 
her steed & la Turque ; the Sparrow and the 
Dumpling were hoisted with some difficulty 
into their saddles; the Captain instinctively 
chose the best animal in the group and 
mounted it as though on parade; but the 
soul of Linnaeus bound him too near 
the earth to permit him to take advan- 
tage of any exterior aid to progression ; in 


| 


and hazel-trees crowded each other. Our 
botanist was filled with delight, and every 
little while emerged from the depths of 
the wood bearing some prize for our in- 
spection. Very beautiful plants he found, 
chickweed winter-green, tiny brown orchids 
not more than an inch and a half high, grow- 
ing on a sunny bank, in the marsh beneath 
which others of the same family, but slightly 
larger, abounded. The beech and oak ferns 
grew in profusion, and amidst the bilberry 
wires he found a plant, whose Latin name I 
dare not write, with flat, white, star-like 
flowers, whose centre was a plumy bunch of 
purple-black stamens gleaming amidst vivid 
leaves ; and then again he showed us the 
bright yellow blossoms of the bog asphodel. 
The sun was hot, and several butterflies and 
some dark moths went quivering by. 

For miles the sweet woodland extended ; 
through it rushed a broad stream on whose 
banks the path often lay. And then our 
party came out into a long grassy stretch, 
and the hills which swept down on either 
side were patched with snow. So delightful 
was the sight that the Captain condescended 
to dismount and make snow-balls. But the 
baggage ponies were no more affected by the 
sight than were their masters Johan, Conrad, 
and Ole, who rapidly plodded onwards and 
bore the Old Lady, who led the way, with 
them, and the rest of the party were com- 
pelled to follow and fared but badly. The 
Dumpling’s saddleloosened as her horsescram- 
bled up the mountain path, and the Sparrow 
got her reins somehow twisted over her 
animal’s ears ; the forlorn damosels were in a 
fix, for the noble Captain had left them, 
fortunately the botanist was behind and 
came to their rescue. Presently, at a great 
height, a long valley opened before them. 
The mountain slopes at either side were 
covered with snow, a rushing river sped 
through the wide vale, a herd of light 
coloured Alderney-like cows grazed on the 
vivid verdure of the pastures, and the clang 
of their musical bells rang on the thin air. 
In the distance were seen the seeter huts, and 
behind them towered a lofty peak, down 
whose storm-torn sides thundered two great 
cataracts, falling in masses of spray and a 








wild tumult of foam shrouding tlie surround- 
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ing masses of rock in a many-tinted cloud of 
vapour. 

The Old Lady was the first to arrive on the 
scene in company of the baggage ponies ; 
and while standing at the base of the nearest 
waterfall was joined by the bare - footed 
Linnaeus. The scenery was, as that scientific 
gentleman expressed it, “proper;” but the 
prospect of fladbrod and cream still more 
enticing. The seter cottage was outwardly 
as rough a building as the cattle huts. It 
was internally divided into two rooms. In 
the first one the cream was warmed on a 
stove, and by a simple process turned into 
butter. A girl, or “seter pigge,” knitting a 





stocking, was watching the process, another | 


rosy-cheeked maiden was gazing at the visi- 
tors, and cheerfully bade them welcome. 
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themselves away. Up comes Linnaeus with 
the lovely purple erica so common in this 
district, and an exquisite pink campion. 
The ponies scramble like cats up the twisting 
pathway, picking their way carefully amongst 
the rolling stones and over the surface of ice- 
worn rocks pitched at an abrupt angle. 
Suddenly down goes the Old Lady. The 
saddle girth, a mere half-dozen worn-out 
threads, has burst through and deposited 
her ladyship under the creature’s legs. 
“ Burr” stops the forward step which would 
have come upon her ankle, and Canute, with 
a frightened face, mends the damaged girth 
with some string, and ever afterwards keeps 
a close watch over his ‘“ hest,” whoever the 
rider may be, for his “ hest ” is probably his 


| only property, and, indeed, a brave little 


The inner room was very clean, and its | 
| and careful guide, but the two other men 
| utterly indifferent, and seemingly rather 
| pleased when the ladies got into difficulties, 


boards white ; at one side stood a bedstead 
covered by a thick, homespun counterpane, 
and around the walls were ranged shelves on 


which were placed shallow wooden tubs filled | 


with milk, one placed crosswise over the 
other ; on all the thick cream stood richly. 
In the corner shelves brown cheeses were 
drying. The one window and the skylight 
were glazed with parchment. No habitation 
could be more rude or cleanly. A strangely 
isolated life these girls lead. They come up 


with the cattle early in June, and are cut off 


from all human companionship till late in 
September, when the snow, which never dis- 
appears entirely from these high elevations, 
falls again thick and fast, and hides the szeter 
lands with a death-shroud which the warm 
touch of a new summer can alone unbind. 
A bowl of milk and a sheaf of fladbrod 
(“wall paper,” the Captain not inaptly called 
it), a great tub of thick cream, out of which, 
by the aid of horn spoons, the guests helped 
themselves, were supplied to the visitors, 
who in the next quarter of an hour consumed 
more cream than they had ever done in the 
same length of time in their lives before. 
The guides came in and seated themselves, 
perfectly at home, and there remained when 
the “Englandsmen,” having paid their 
Rroner, departed, gossiping and telling the 
news of their desolate little village to these 
dwellers in a still more utter isolation. 
Mounting up the precipitous sides of the 
peak by slow degrees and gazing down on 
the boiling torrent beneath them, the 
travellers saw the spray thrown up against 
the glistening background of rocks in»flash- 
ing rainbow hues, and the imperative re- 
minders of Canute of the “ far vay til Vik ” 


could with difficulty induce them to tear | the Captain straggling scmewhere in, the dis- 


horse it proved to be. Canute was a kind 


though they had been careful not to explain 
beforehand that the expedition, for which 
they were only too willing to provide horses, 
was an unheard of one for ladies, and at this 
early season of the year somewhat danger- 
ous; so much so that a Norwegian gentle- 
man, with whom the party made a pleasant 
acquaintance subsequently at Vik, would 
hardly believe in the possibility of their 
having accomplished it. ‘‘ You should have 
been dead,” he assured them, and in look- 
ing back their hearts were filled with thank- 
fulness at the loving care of God which had 
brought them safely through. 

In innocent ignorance of what was to 
follow, the first sight of a snow field, stretch- 
ing for some distance before them, filled the 
party with delight. 

Here Linnaeus gathered two kinds of rein- 
deer moss, and the little yellow-edged flower 
which grew on the peat-bogs—into which he 
sank knee-deep, and out of which his bare 
legs reappeared in semblance of Hessian 
boots. With his bright face, his ever-ready 
helpfulness, and his whoop of joy whenever 
he lighted on some hill treasure, he was a 
prevailing element of cheerfulness, even when 
matters got to the worst. 

Out of the snow valley, ever gradually 
rising, the group came. The baggage 
ponies, followed by Johan and Ole, who did 
as little to help the poor frightened little 
Sparrow and the ill-mounted and wretchedly 
ill-saddled- Dumpling as they possibly could , 
Canute, by his dear “hest,” on which, for- 
tunately for her, the Old Lady was mounted ; 
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tance, and the Botanist nowhere to be seen 
—such was their order of march, when, to 
their horror, the travellers found themselves, 
not at the end, as they had supposed, but at 
the very beginning of the Mérkadal Fjelds 
(i.e. the mountains of the dark valley), and 
an Arctic scene stretched before them. The 
mountain peaks, extending north, south, and 
east ; between them a vale—if such it could 
be called—wound in dreary perspective. 
One long winding-sheet of snow covered the 
dead landscape, upon which the sun in vain 
cast a hot, rejuvenating smile. 


On the edge of half-frozen lakes the snow | 


stood high, hollowed and caverned by the 
dark waters ; patches of gloomy land, stone 
and rock strewn, on which grew no vegeta- 
tion but a few bilberry plants, and the varied 
white and brown mosses on which the rein- 
deer exist, appeared here and there. One 
Alpine butterfly languidly fluttered near the 
edge of the snow. It was a weird scene: 
but one eye only could be spared to contem- 
plate it, the other being reserved for self- 
protection. The horses plunged through the 
snow, which in many places was hollowed 
out beneath the surface in long, far-stretching 
caverns by the gradual melting of the under 
snow and drawing off of the waters beneath. 
One false step might have precipitated both 
horse and rider into a drift or chasm, or tum- 
bled them over. 

Snow streams, sometimes both broad and 
strong, intersected the way; heavy clouds 
massed themselves against the wind ana 
slowly trailed up; the sunshine disappeared, 
and one grey monotonous expanse took the 
place of the hitherto blue sky. 

Presently the shores of a black, half-frozen 
lake were neared. Here the snow was par- 
ticularly dangerous, and the horses required 
holding carefully up. Hour after hour 
passed, and everywhere the snow prevailed ; 
the tracks of reindeer, the sharp-pointed 
marks of their hoofs, crossing the fjeld, were 
the only visible traces of a path, though one 
is marked on the map. 

At last another lake was seen in the dis- 
tance. Canute, in an elaborate Norsk expla- 
nation, informed the Old Lady that Vik was 
“down there ;” she shouted the joyful news 
back ; the sunlight again streamed out over 
the distant hills, etherealising their beauty. 
Our Botanist, who had rushed through snow 
until warned by the guides of the conse- 
quences of doing so and tramped patiently in 
the wake of the floundering steeds, cheered 
up at the prospect of more Alpine plants. 
The Dumpling, whose steed bad a singu- 


‘larly long body and a most awkward 
saddle, was now riding, or rather scrambling 
|along a steep, snowy hillside, when down 
| the animal went rolling over. Fortunately, 
it quickly picked itself up again, and stood 
quite still; and mercifully she was not hurt, 
but she preferred joining Linnaeus to mount- 
ing again. Already the party, after dis- 
mounting and scrambling down the slippery 
rocks of a short precipice, had forded one 
swift stream, riding double with the guides. 
Another and larger river appeared in the far 
distance—the poor Dumpling was labouring 
along in the snow, by the help of a stick, 
making but slow progress, wherefore the Old 
Lady insisted, so soon as she had crossed the 
dreary waste, on exchanging her steed for 
the other’s staff, much to the young lady’s 
mingled feelings of bodily relief and of 
regret at being compelled to lower her ideal 
to less heroic heights, and much also of 
added bother to the patient Botanist, whose 
kindliness never failed, though he had to 
hoist his aged comrade along over the snow 
stretches by seizing her elbows and jerking 
her forward, or by partly dragging her up 
slippery mountain reaches and guiding her 
sliding footsteps over wet rocks, steep as the 
roof of a house. He finally got rid of her 
by inducing her to remain on the Dumpling’s 
rejected steed, after fording a wide and rapid 
torrent, with her clinging to his coat with 
the grasp of a vice, as she wobbled about 
behind him. After a long toil over a rocky 


| district a still higher elevation was reached. 


Suddenly the rain-clouds broke away to the 
south ; a magnificent view of mountain be- 
hind mountain, bathed in sunshine and 
golden mist, burst upon the sight—a glad 
refreshment in all the weary monotony— 
alas! to be quickly reabsorbed in mists, and 
the party found themselves on the most 
dangerous snow-field they had yet encoun- 
tered. Hollowed and sodden, the crust was 
very treacherous—‘Gemmel Snee,” that is 
the old snow of former years, orange in 
colour, lay about, stained at the edges of its 
patches by the brown exudations of the peat 
morass. 

The Captain on his horse, which still made 
good progress, accompanied the Dumpling 
and Sparrow far ahead. The baggage ponies, 
one of which now completely rolled over and 
rose with a shiver and a reflective shake of 
the head, stumbled onwards “all cockeye,” as 
Linnaeus observed. The Old Lady, at one 
moment clutching with both hands the mane 
of her horse as he scrambled up, or hanging 











on by the tail band as he slid down the 
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declivities of the way, had a bad time of it. 
This horse owned two straggling legs on 
which it placed not (nor did its rider) the least 
confidence. The consequence being it had 
to be dragged up by the bits of rope yclept 
“reins” at every step. Her perplexities 
were increased by the guides, the only as- 
sistance they gave being an occasional. slap, 
a jerk at the rope which nearly threw both 
horse and rider into a drift, or a ery of “yoik.” 
Had it not been for Linnaeus, who seized its 
head and waded on in the snow, keeping it 
on its feet, it would have been impossible for 
the creature to have struggled over these last 
weary miles of the Mérkadal Fjeld. The 
travellers had left Vinje at eight in the morn- 
ing, it was now the same hour in the evening. 
At last the snow ended, Johan drew out a 
silver turnip of a watch and pointed to ten 
as the hour “til Vik.” 

A long stretch of bare but now undulating 
moorland, where grew many pretty sedge 
flowers and some uncommon grasses, rolled 
onwards; a biting rainstorm, which turned 
to lashing sleet and wet the party through, 
cleared off. Miles ahead the clouds opened 
and far far below gleamed turquoise blue an 
arm of the Sogne fjord, the encompassing 
mountains all circling round in soft tones of 
blue, silver grey, and willow green, the red 
specks of the roofs of Vik, and the tiny white 
church nestling on the shore. No need for 
Canute to cry triumphantly “Vik ”—never 
to their dying day will one of the party 
forget that most exquisite vision. It was 
a sight to be dreamed of afterwa ds but to 
be beheld only once in a lifetime. 

The tramp of the next hour and a half was 
cheerfully performed, for one by one the 
party discarded their weary ponies, and being 
as wet and cold as they could possibly be, set 


streams and bogs at defiance, and strong in 
the conviction that “he who is down need 
fear no fall,” in a double sense rejoiced. 

The inhabitants of the old village turned 
out to stare at the party, with an astonish- 
ment the “Englishmens” did not at the 
moment comprehend. The militia being 
there on drill, looking odd in their ill-made 
blue clothes, and with horse tails in their 
round hats, added to the gaiety of the scene. 
They were there “to play war,” so even 
music was not wanting, for though ten o'clock 
at night, the band of the “militarie” was 
marching up to the guardroom—a small 
wooden hut with a stand and six muskets, 
outside which a sentinel walked solemnly. 
The band consisted of six performers, each 
of whom had a drum about the largest size 
English boys buy at fairs, slung in front, and 
they all rattled on these instruments with 
a right good-will. They were headed by a 
man with a gold-headed rattan, who implied 
in every movement that all the fjelds within 
sight were his family possessions. Most 
hospitably were the friends received and 
entertained at Herr Hopstock’s. A very 
happy thankful Sunday was passed there, 
though none of the adventurers could dis- 
tinctly define where they ached most; but 
then, as their Norwegian friend assured 
them, “They ought to have been dead up 
there,” for “men sometimes, but ladies never, 
came over the Mérkadal Fjeld—it was not 
good to come across till summer.” Summer 
we suppose does not begin till after July— 
which it then was. Yet in spite of all our 
aches we rejoice we have participated in the 
experiences of a truly “fit” time, as our 
young men call it, and thank God for His 
preserving mercy during another red-letter 


day. 


REPENTANCE. 
Some Thoughts on David. 
By tHe Rey. E. G. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. 


T was far less to David to be king over 
Israel than to be the friend of God. The 

loss of his kingdom was nothing to him com- 
pared to the loss of the sense of God’s pre- 
sence with him. A great sin had taken this 


divine presence from his heart, and we see | 


by many mournful expressions how great | 
was the deprivation. “Thou hast broken all | 


my bones ; every night wash I my bed with 


my tears; my sins have taken such hold 
upon me that I am not able to look up.” 
Much of our penitence and grief for sin 
is not so genuine as this. We mourn for it 
when it has brought us material loss or bodily 
suffering. The uppermost thought in David’s 
grief was that he had sinned against God ; 
“Against Thee only have I sinned.” Against 
one who had loved him and one whom he 
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loved. Though unseen in the ordinary sense 
of “sight,” yet God had always been at his 
right hand. He had walked by his side as 
it were, and now this gracious divine pre- 
sence went not with him as before. A sin 
against one we love seems to be a doubly 
weighted sin. 
do we not remember what a sin against one 
we loved cost us? That feeling was some- 
thing like David’s after his sin against God. 
Oh! that we had more of the feeling which 
looks up to God as a personal friend, and 
which speaks to Him in prayer, not as to one 
distant as the stars, but to one who is our 
companion, who hears us, who loves us, who, 
though invisible, is surely with us. 

In the outburst of grief and shame from 
the memory of his great sin, he says it was 
one against God only, “ Against Thee, Thee 
only have I sinned;” yet in truth it was a 
grievous sin against man as well as God. 
We cannot sin against man without at the 
same time sinning against God, and after the 
words quoted, others come which seem to 
touch the borders of this truth, though, per- 
haps, not written with any intention of 
changing or modifying the tone of former 
ones. “Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, 
O Lord,” ie. from the sins which make 
others guilty also, or desolate. 

We wonder that one so noble and _beauti- 
ful in heart could have fallen so, that one 
filled with high and tender thoughts could 
have descended to a level so low. It tells us 
that, once on the slopes of sin, we are in dan- 
ger of sliding into any pit. It tells us to 
beware lest we, with less endowment of in- 
tellect and grace, fall into depths that seem 
almost below hell. 

Great gifts of heart and mind are specially 
liable to a sudden deep fall. It is a glow of 
imagination which they throw upon an ob- 
ject, turning, as it did in the garden of Eden, 
a tree of death into the appearance of a tree 
of life. David’s heart was sound at the root. 
There are plants which a flash of lightning 
or a northern blast robs of their foliage, but 
which remain sound and healthy still, and 
send forth from their branch new life ina 
future spring. David’s heart was broken, 
but it still held hope, as we see from the 
words: “A broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, Thou wilt not despise.” The ivy grows 


When our heart was young, | 





greener upon the tottered wall; th> spirit of 
a man becomes more Christ-like when it is 
humbled and broken. This was a good heart 
that was broken, capable of high friendships 
and love. Look at its funeral hymn over 
Jonathan, and its mourning for Absalom. 

Our humanity, broken by contact with a 
rough world, with the unkindness of men 
and women, seems to have its laid-waste 
places partly healed whilst we bring it in 
front of these fountains of pure human love. 
It is refreshing to feel that there have been 
such hearts, if nothing like them can be met 
with now. Yet note, David did not plead 
before God what beauty and goodness had 
been in him. If we fell, we should perhaps, 
to retain some of the sympathy of friends, 
plead, Remember the time when I was good, 
and true, and faithful. But this fallen one 
only offers to his Divine Friend a broken and 
a contrite heart. 

For a time his conscience had been torpid, 
and it seems wonderful to us that one of such 
a high nature, heart, and mind could remain 
imperceptive so long. Our wonder will be 
lessened when we remember how heat and 
feeling have hidden the voice of conscience 
and truth from us in times past. As soon as 
he did see it he fell down broken and maimed 
for life, broken and maimed even after his 
Divine Friend had forgiven him. 

It may be said that his repentance went 
to an extreme, for it is not needful and good 
for us to be always dwelling on the past. 
We should now and then look at the scars 
which our forgiven sins have left behind 
them, but not so often as to invite despon- 
dency into us. The nobility of David’s nature 
led him into this extreme; his height made 
his deep more visible. The exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin appears to us more plainly as we 
become holier. The danger to most hearts 
is a forgetfulness of past sins and errors. 
We should not let them go out of sight, be- 
cause the sight of them is a warning and a 
help against another fall. Sins forsaken, 
though we see them in our memory at times 
like pictures in twilight, bring an inward as- 
surance of God’s pardon. But if we return 
to them after forsaking them, we had almost 
better never have forsaken them. An old 
burn gives us a sevenfold agony if fire 
touches its scar a second time and a third. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 





By Mrs. G. 8S. REANEY. 


FIRST EVENING. | 
Opening Hymn: “We are but little children weak.” | 
Lesson : Matthew vii. 15—21. 


Text: “Even a child is known by his doings, whether aad 
work be pure and whether it be right.’”,—Proverbs xx. 11. 


A® you not glad that children have their 

work todo? They need not wait until 
they are grown up. They are known /o-day, 
just in the very midst of their fun and frolic, 
their lesson-times and play-times, by their 
doings—not sayings, but doings; and this | 
knowledge is helping or hindering every life 
which possesses it. “Of course we all want | 
to help other people by our lives: we would | 
be very sorry to hinder them ; but we do find | 
it so difficult to be good!” I think some of | 
you in your hearts are saying this. I used to | 
say the same to myself when I was a 
very little girl, and I often grew puzzled and 
miserable, until one day God whispered a 
little secret in my heart, and then I anne 
to understand that which I had been so long 
wanting to know, “How could I do my work 
as a little child and help others to be good 
and happy ?” 

You would like to know what the secret was. 

Let me tell you of something which hap- 
pened a few years ago in New York, as this 
will help you to understand my secret. One 
very warm day in July a solemn procession 
passed through the cemetery gates ; it was 
the funeral of a good man who had been 
much beloved in a certain Sunday-school of | 
which he was the superintendent. Numbers 
and numbers of little children were in that 
procession, and all were weeping bitterly, for | 
they had loved “teacher” very, very ten- 
derly. Many of these children carried flowers 
in their hands, and when the service had 
been read and the coffin lowered into the 
grave, they gently dropped the flowers upon 
the coffin’s lid and took a last fond look at 
the resting-place of teacher’s body. ga 
knew his ‘spirit had gone home to God, 
instinctively they looked upwards to "the 
skies as they turned from the grave, and in 
their hearts thanked God for all the beau- 
tiful promises in the Bible, which tell us of 


| “the Home over there,” 


| ones away. 


ingly and rubbed her eyes. 





the other side of 
the ‘‘blue curtain.” 

But while many went sadly away, talking 
in hushed whispers of the good man thus 
taken from their midst, some of the children 


stil lingered. Presently one little girl said 


thoughtfully— 

“He was so fond of flowers. I wish we 
could bring him some fresh ones every day.” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t we ?” said little girl 
No. 2, catching the inspiration of her little 
| companion ’s thought. 

But how to manage it? This at first 
puzzled them—the dozen or so who were 
grouped together in earnest discussion—until 
No. 2 thought of a plan. 

“On Sunday we'll choose seven of us for 
the week, and one of us will come each day 
with some fresh flowers and take the old 
We can gather them from our 
own gardens, or the fields and lanes; and in 
winter time” 

She paused here, being 
puzzled. 

“ We'll go,” chimed in the first little girl 
who had spoken—“ we'll go to the big 
houses and tell them what we want, and 
they'll give us flowers from their green- 
houses. I’m sure they will not say ‘No’ 
when we tell them it’s for teacher’s grave.” 

And thus it came to pass that every day, 
warm or cold, sunshiny or rainy, for the next 
twelve months a fresh bunch of flowers was 
placed, towards evening, by a loving little 
girl’s hand on the grave of teacher. 

One morningin July—a year after teacher’s 
death—when the gravedigger went very 
early to his work, he ‘noticed something upon 
the grave not unlike, in the distance, some- 
body’ s coat thrown carelessly down. He 
went to see what it was, and, just imagine 
his surprise! He found it was a little girl 
lying across the grave fast asleep, her little 
hand tightly clasping some faded flowers. 
Very tenderly he awoke her. She was sleep- 
ing heavily, but the dear little woman 
aroused herself. She looked round wonder- 


again a little 
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“ Where am I?” she asked, and then, be- 
fore the kind gravedigger could answer her 
question, she laughed a little laugh to her- 
self and said aloud : 

“Oh, I know! It was my turn last night 
to bring the flowers, and I could not find 
any good enough; the sun has been so 
scorching, and we've had no rain—that 
made them look so faded and dead—and I 
was so sorry. And then I remembered how 
teacher used to call me his little flower, and 
so I thought ['d give myself—that’s how I 
came to be upon his grave. I laid myself 
down instead of my faded flowers, only just 
to show him how I loved him.” 

She gave herself to show her love. Now, 
can you guess the secret God whispered to 
my heart when I was a child ? 

“Give yourself to Him who lived on 
earth to make others good and happy, and 
His Good Spirit shall teach you to do as He 
did.” 

Dear children, this is the beginning of all 
true life. We want to help others—and so 
we shall when in our very heart of hearts we 
know that we love the Lord Jesus so fully, 
so tenderly, so all day long, that our greatest 
ambition is to do always, and at all times, 
that which will make Him glad. Here is a 
beautiful little hymn for you to learn, and a 
little prayer for you to say, not once only, 
but many times in the day :— 


PRAYER. 


O God of Love, give me Thy Holy Spirit that I may learn 
to love the Lord Jesus more and more, and may do always the 
things that shal) please Him ; for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

HYMN. 
I want to be like Jesus, 
So lowly and so meek : 
For no one marked an angry word 
That ever heard Him speak. 
I want to be like Jesus, 
For I never, never find 
That He, though persecuted, 
Was to any one unkind. 
I want to be like Jesus, 
So frequently in prayer: 
Alone upon the mountain-top, 
He met His Father there. 


I want to be like Jesus, 
Engaged in doing good, 
So that of me it may be said: 
She hath done what she could. 
Alas! I’m not like Jesus, 
As anyone may see! 
Oh! gentle Jesus, send Thy grace, 
And make me like to Thee. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Joy-bells.” (Sankey 87.) 
Lesson: John xx. 1—10. 
Text: ‘“‘ Then went in also that other disciple.” 
We are still wanting to think of the work 
which children may do in the world, and it 
will help us to remember that more will de- 
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pend upon what we are than upon what we 
say. Suppose that some one gave a very 
beautiful lecture to a crowded audience— 
every one spoke in praise of it, saying after- 
wards that what the lecturer had said would 
help them to be better, braver, truer men 
and women. Suppose the lecturer’s little 
children were there; do you think that all 
his beautiful talk would have been very help- 
ful to them if at home, in his everyday life, 
their father was neither kind nor good ? 
Would not these children have been more 
influenced by what their father was than by 
what he had spoken? Now, dear children, 
we work for God when our hearts are so full 
of His love that in our life at home, at school, 
or wherever we may be, we live like the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “who pleased not Himself.” 
By and by we will think of saying and doing 
things which we hope may be helpful to 
others ; but, first of all, let us think of much 
which happens to help others of which we 
take so little notice. This is called silent 
influence. Some people forget all about 
this—forget that every day of their lives 
they are helping or hindering others in being 
good and happy. A great thing they would 
note, but they take no account of the silent, 
everyday influence of their lives. We all 
notice a thunderstorm or an earthquake ; but 
how few of us think every day about the 
light which comes into our world so gently 
at morning dawn, and leaves us when night 
comes on. And yet is not the rising and 
setting of the sun really more important 
than either a thunderstorm or an earth- 
quake? Dear children, never forget the im- 
portance of silent influences. Let us look to 
our lesson for a moment. Mary Magdalene 
had come with haste to tell the disciples on 
that Easter morn that the sepulchre where 
Jesus had been buried was empty. Peter 
and John at once started off to see for them- 
selves. At first Peter was ahead, but John 
caught him up, and, breathless and panting, 
“came first to the sepulchre.” He stooped 
down and looked in, but did not enter. But 
when Peter got there he was not satisfied with 
just looking in; he wentin himself, and we 
read “ Then went in also that other disciple.” 
Peter’s silent influence had led to this, al- 
though he would not think anything about 
it. Just so all through our lives we are 
influencing others, and so long as this influ- 
ence is good it is work done for God. 

A gentleman came home from abroad sad 
at heart, because while there he had grown 
careless about reading his Bible, and about 
many things which every life, to be unselfish 
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and beautiful, must think about and love. 
He was staying at the seaside, and went with 
his wife to a little church which stood in the 
midst of God’s beautiful fields, the black- 
birds and nightingales—quite unconscious of 
their influence—having tempted him to take 
the long but lovely walk which led to the 
church. Immediately in front of them sat 
a young nobleman whom this gentleman had 
known intimately years ago abroad. Then 
he—the nobleman—was careless and irre- 
ligious, but to-day how earnest he was 
throughout that service! Very reverently 
he bowed his head during the prayers, re- 
peating in solemn tones the “ We beseech 
Thee to hear us, good Lord” of the Litany, 
and the “ Lord have mercy upon us, and in- 
cline our hearts to keep Thy law” of the 
Communion service. 

Then, when the clergyman gave out his 
text, how tenderly he turned the pages of 
his well-read Bible! how eagerly he listened 
to the sermon! how his face beamed with 
pleasure at the preacher’s words ! 

Silently the gentleman watched the noble- 
man. How changed he was since they last 
met! How evidently full of joy his heart 
and life! After all, might not this joy be 
his / Unconsciously influenced to think of 
the things he had once despised, the gentle- 
man not long afterwards became an earnest 
Christian man, and to-day he tells the story 
of the silent influence the young nobleman so 
powerfully exercised over him in that pretty 
village church. 

A light-hearted, bright-faced schoolboy, 
not long ago, took his place on a training 
ship, his great desire being to keep true, as 








the naval cadet, to the beautiful influence | 


and teaching of his home life. He feared 
the laugh of scorn; but, praying earnestly 


to be kept, comforted himself with the assur- | 
ance that the God of Joseph and of Daniel | 


was his God, and his God was a great de- 
liverer. 

The noble boy was a teetotaler. He 
knew that sailors had their temptations to 
love drink as well as other people, and he 
had early learnt how great a privilege it 
was to “bear one another’s burdens and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.” He had expected 
to find some like-minded with himself, but 
he was the only teetotaler on board the day 
he joined that ship. Unconsciously his in- 
fluence told. One and another came over to 
his side, and before twelve months had passed 
seventy-five of the cadets and sailors had 
signed the temperance pledge; and with many 
of them it was as the stone rolled away from 
xXV—49 
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the grave of Lazarus—the dead heard the 
voice of Christ and came forth to life. 

Do you not think it made Harry very glad 
to have been used like that to help others’? 

We should all like to do the same. Then 
let us remember we must begin by loving Him 
whose whole life on earth was a protest 
against wrong, whether in thought, word, or 
deed, and a pleading for right. When we 
love the Lord Jesus, we love what He loves, 
and loving thus, how natural for the love to 
shine itself out of our hearts into our lives, 
blessing and gladdening the lives of others. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Come to the Saviour, make no delay.” 
Lesson: Psalm xxxiy. 8—22. 
Text: “ Depart from evil and do good.” 

* Please do not quarrel, little boys ; you 
know it grieves the-Lord Jesus so.” 

This was said by a very little girl, one day 
years ago, as she was tripping along to her 
Sunday-school. The two boys spoken to 





must have felt ashamed of themselves, for 
| they were very silent as little Mary, with a 

beating heart (for it had cost her a great 
| deal to speak to those angry-looking boys), 
pleaded, as she moved on, “Come to my 
Sunday-school. I am sure our superintendent 
will be glad to see you.” When Mary 
reached the school door the boys were just 
behind, so she ran in and told her teacher all 
| about it, and soon the two lads found them- 
| selves quietly sitting amongst several others 
in a class. 

A great many years after thisa missionary 
_was speaking to a number of children at 
Exeter Hall, and he told them this story, 
and said, ‘“ Would you like to see one of those 
| boys? Well, he sits to my right—that tall 
man with the long beard, one of my. brothe1 
missionaries! Would you like to see the 
other boy? Here he is, speaking to you. 
Would you like to see little Mary—brave, 
good little Mary, who helped those naughty 
boys to be good, and having stopped them in 
their quarrelling, led them where they could 
learn about Him who had made her heart so 
kind and loving—would you like to see little 
Mary? There she sits at the far end of the 
platform, the smiling face under the black 
velvet bonnet. She is my wife and is helping 
me in my work as a missionary. Think, you 
children, how much little Mary did that 
Sunday afternoon.” 

The cheer of the children interrupted the 
speaker, and perhaps it was kinder to the 
lady in the black velvet bonnet not to say 
any more just then. But I am sure she will 
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forgive my telling you children the story, as 
I want so much to get you to feel how im- 
portant your own life is now, to-day, while 
you are very young. 

You know when men build houses there 
are little bricks as well as big bricks used ; 
but to do their part well and to the best, 
even the little bricks must be perfect. Sup- 
posing one of these small bricks said, “Oh! 
it cannot matter what I am like, because I 
am only a small brick,” and supposing wher- 
ever a small brick was put, it was in itself 
defective—broken, chipped, spoilt—do you 
not think it would spoil the building ? 

Now, children are the small bricks in the 
great building which Time is raising—a build- 
ing which is the home of human hearts and 
lives. It is just what our children and grown- 
up people think, and how they live, which 
makes our nation good and great and strong, 
or unrighteous, selfish, and unsafe. Perhaps 
you thought a child’s influence could not go 
beyond the home or school? Now this is 
what I want to help you to learn at once— 
no time must be lost: the work of a child 
for God is as sure and as important in the 
world as the work of those who are older. 
The child’s work has its place ; the man’s 
work has its place. Both are needed ; both 
are important. When you have quite under- 
stood this, I think you will naturally ask 
yourself every day, each one of you, “ What 
good work have I done to-day ? What have 
L learnt which will help me to be braver, 
truer, better, more able to control myself, 
more ready to do the work God gives me ?” 

A minister was speaking to the children 
during the Sunday morning service on Ac- 
cession Day. He had spoken very beautifully 
and tenderly of our good Queen Victoria, 
telling much about her which would help 
every one to feel how very near her life was 
to their own lives, winning them to love her 
more reverently and pray for her mor 
earnestly. All the time a whispered conver- 
sation was going on in a corner of one of the 
galleries, the little children quite unmind- 
ful of the fact that they were disturbing 
others. 

Suddenly the minister paused. 
said— 

“Shall I tell you how you may be like the 
Queen? The youngest child may follow her 
example. She never talks in church.” 

Instantly all the little voices were hushed ; 
the lesson had gone home. Now supposing 


Then he 


we often reminded ourselves of that which 
the Lord Jesus Christ did when on earth, 
and of that which He did not do, would it 








not help us to be like Him ? 
Himself. 


He pleased not 
Oh, what a victory gained if in 
daily life we pleased not ourselves, but in all 


things lived for others! How much more 
eagerly would little feet run with messages 
for mother! How much more ready we should 
be to lay the favourite book on one side and 
play with the younger children! How much 
more in earnest we should be to give up all 
our thought, all our energy, to the lesson we 
had to learn, leaving the after recreation un- 
thought of, setting aside our own wishes and 
inclinations. 

“Christ went about doing good.” Our 
text tells us to “do good,” and we do want 
to, but it seems so difficult sometimes. Ah! 
that is because we have left Christ out of it. 
He who did good himself, can teach us how 
to doit. Let us “learn of Him.” 


“Lord, help me by Thy grace to be 
Lowly and kind of heart like Thee ; 
Gentle and peaceful, meek and mild, 
Thy servant, though a little child.’ 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ The Light of the world was Jesus.” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 1—16. 
Text: “Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 


In a poor and very sad home in East Lon. 
don there lived a little boy named Benny. 
Once he was strong and healthy, and could 
run about like other boys. In those days he 
was very fond of going to his Sunday-school, 
and when, by-and-by, he grew ill, one of his 
chief regrets was that he could no longer 
attend his class. But “teacher” came to see 
him, and his pastor came ; and, better per- 
haps than all to Benny’s young heart, the 
boys of the Guild to which he belonged came, 
with tender voices and thoughtful gifts, and 
just that touch of boyhood’s life which 
helped to keep Benny bright and young in 
the midst of pain and suffering. Ah, it was 
a beautiful ministry—the ministry of those 
young hearts and lives. Are there no sick 
boys and girls you, my dear children, could 
seek out and visit? It was a long, lingering 
illness. One day Benny told his pastor how 
glad he should be to go home to heaven in 
God’s good time, but he feared it could not 
be yet awhile, as all true Christian children 
must have some work to do, and he feared 
his illness had prevented him doing his part. 
But the good pastor made answer— 

“Oh, Benny ! you have been working all 
through your illness for your Lord and 
Saviour. You have been teaching us all one 
beautiful, helpful lesson which we can never 
forget.” 
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“1% 1?” said Benny astonished. ‘“ Why, 


what lesson could I teach you all ?” 

And the pastor tearfully answered, “ Pa- 
tience ; the lesson of patience, Benny.” 

At this little Benny smiled all over his 
face. What a surprise! What a joy! Then, 
after all, he had been doing some work for 
Christ. 

I think his tired, sad heart was comforted. 
I think he saw everything in a new light, 
and the sick-room had more of Christ in it, 
and heaven came nearer. <A few days after- 
wards little Benny’s tired spirit went home 
to God. 

Dear children, there are many ways of 
working, and perhaps we are doing most 
when most unconscious. Hence it would not 
be wise or right for us to say for ourselves 
what is work and what is not work for God. 
What we want to learn rather is, that be- 
cause children have their own work to do in 
the world, they must daily prepare for it, 
and value the hours as they pass. Do you 
not think it would help us to rise in the 
morning when we feel “ so tired,” and “as if 
we really must turn over and have another 
sleep,” if we remembered that our hours 
belong to God? Think! the difference be- 
tween rising at six and at eight in forty 
years, supposing the one who does it goes to 
bed about the same time each night, means 
nearly ten years added to your life. 

Once there was a little errand-boy in a 
gentleman’s house who was so dull and stupid 
that the servants asked for his dismissal. 
He was “slow” and “ tiresome,” “ quite un- 
equal to his work.” The lady of the house 
looked at the old, smileless face of the little 
boy and felt tenderly sorry for him. Per- 


haps he had a sad home; perhaps life | 


dragged wearily with him. She pleaded 
with her servants to be patient with poor 
Jimmie, doubtless he would do better in 





all just now, and he looked 
| so sad, so strangely sorrowful, that I just 
wondered if it were because he had none to 
| love him. So I went up to him and put my 
arm around him, and I—I gave him a kiss ; 

and, do you know, he started, and he smiled, 

and I asked him to give me one back again, 
and he did—such a gentle one, and I whis- 
pered, ‘ Little Jimmie, J love you, and I’m 
going, if mamma will let me, to give you 
some of my very own toys to play with,’ and 
Jimmie cried and looked so glad.” 

That lady’s little boy had never thought 
when he followed the noble impulse of his 
heart that he was doing work for God, but 
so it was. His kiss and kindly words awoke 
the slumbering soul in Jimmie’s breast. 
From that time he was a different boy ; he 
lived to please his little master. Oh, how 
he would scrub his hands and face, because 
his little master “would like to see him 
clean.” How earnestly he persevered with 
his work, because Master Harry would be 
glad! It came quite naturally for the ser- 
vants in that house from that time to speak 
little Jimmie’s praises, where once they had 
proclaimed his shortcomings. Little Jimmie 
is a round-faced, sunny-hearted lad to-day, 
and as he himself has been made happy, he 
longs to do his part to bless others. 

Light and love belong to each other. God 
is love, and to know Him and walk in His 
light, bringing that light to dark lives and 
sunless faces, we must love Him. Children’s 
lives, when they are in the right, are like 
candles burning in the little corners of the 
| world to give light to others. 











“ Jesus bids us shine 
| With a calm pure light, 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night; 
In this world of dar: 
Se let us shine, 
You—in your small corner, 
I—in mine.’ 


time; and she thought and planned for | 


Jimmie’s better care. She gave him clothes, | 


and arranged that he should carry away his 
dinner from her house to school ; for as he 
was her servant, though but an errand-boy, 


was it not her privilege to take thought for | 


him in all things wherein he lacked? Jim- 
mie was not unthankful, but still his face | 


was sunless, and he lived as if a long way off | 


from everyone, and his work was badly done, | 
or even sometimes silently neglected. But 
there came a day when that lady’s little son— | 
a sunny-hearted boy of ten—bounded to his 
mother with a beaming face. 

“ What do you think, mamma?” he said 


with glowing cheeks. “I saw our little | 





FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Our blest Redeemer.” 
Lesson : Proverbs xvi. 1—9. 
Text: ‘‘ Commit thy works unto the Lord.” 

Many great and beautiful things are being 
done every day, all the world over, which too 
often pass out of mind and are forgotten, 
although their helpful teaching can never be 
lost upon those who at the time were in any 
sense touched by them. One such bright 
| deed belongs to many years ago in North 
| America. Let me try and tell” it, as it was 
| told to me by a poor woman who at that 
time lived in the village of which my story 
speaks. This village lay in a valley; high 
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above it, the wonderful work of man’s hands, 
was a large reservoir, which supplied water 
to a more distant neighbourhood. It was 
the duty of one in charge of this reservoir to 
watch it carefully, to see its banks continued 
well closed in and strong. A crack here, or 
yielding there, would be speedily attended 
to, and all danger of a broken bank would 
be quickly averted. But one morning early 
the man in charge was terrified to find that, 
owing probably to late heavy rains, a portion 
of the reservoir was giving way: a few 
hours, perhaps minutes, and the waters would 
break loose from their fetters. Dismayed at 
the discovery, he ran with haste to one in 
authority (who lived within easy reach) to 
ask advice, and, while knocking eagerly at 
his door, the milkman, busy on his early 
rounds, came up to ask the cause of his ex- 
citement. 

“Excitement, man!” he gasped, “ another 
hour, or may be few minutes only, and the 
reservoir waters will be loose ; the bank is 
breaking!” 

“Eh! eh!” said the milkman thought- 
fully, “flowing waters carry death to the 
valley ; the village yonder must be warned.” 

Without another moment’s thought, for- 
getful of his milkcansand his morning work, 
the good milkman took his little pony out of 
the shafts of the milk cart, mounted his back, 
and putting him into a quick gallop, sped 
down the high road towards the village in 
the valley. Many little hamlets were scat- 
tered by the way ; hence as he rode by he 
shouted as loudly as his voice could cry, 
“Run for your lives, the reservoir is break- 
ing! Run for your lives, the reservoir is 
breaking!” And the startled people came 
to their doors to listen. Only one moment 
thus, and with a terrified cry they fled 
with their children to the distant hills, for 
even as the milkman spoke there came, as 
the echo to his words, a strange roar, a gurg- 
ling sound, which once heard—and these vil- 
lagers had heard it once before, long years 
back—can never be forgotten. It spoke so 
plainly, did this sound, of trouble and of 
death, that even strong men quailed with 
fear. On went the brave milkman. The 
waters were so near all could not be saved, 
but even if his own life were to be lost in 
the effort, all must be warned... . . 

The poor woman, when telling me this 
story, wept bitterly when she reached this 
point. 

“*Many were warned in time,” she said, 
“and thanked God for the brave milkman’s 
efforts, but—but it came too late to some 





homes, the water followed so quickly, o 
came before the warning could be given. 
My bonnie three, my al/l—two little boys and 
one little sister—were drowned before either 
their father or I could get at them. He was 
at his work in the field, and I was nursing a 
sick neighbour a mile downthe road. They 
were buried with some thirty other little 
children the Sunday after. Ah, but it was 
a touching sight. In the little Sunday-school 
that day they placed the coffins side by side. 
The children sang the hymn— 


** Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand— 
Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
A joyful, happy band, 
Singing glory! glory! glory!’ 
They sang it as well as they could for their 
tears, bless them; for the death-sleeping 
children in those little coffins had sung them- 
selves the same hymn only the Sunday be- 
fore. . . . Whenever I think of it I think 
how many more homes might have been 
robbed of the children by those cruel waters 
but for the milkman.” 

Then the mother told me how her great 
sorrow turned to her great joy, for, thinking 
of her little children as at home with the 
good Father above, she had dwelt within the 
warm sunshine of God’s heart of love, until 
her own heart was warm with His love, and 
her life full of its shining. 

Now do you not think this is a story worth 
remembering? Think how much that brave 
milkman did by doing his best. He might 
have said, “I am only a milkman; other 
people could do the work better. I have 
only a pony, a horse would run much more 
quickly. ...” People anxious to make 
excuses are always sure to find plenty. Some- 
times boys and girls are too ready to find an 
excuse for leaving to other people that which 
they might very readily do themselves. 
Perhaps if they could only once really believe 
that what I am saying is true, namely, that 
children have their work to do in the world, 
perhaps then they would be more anxious to 
do their best in every possible way to help 
other people. 

Commit thy works unto the Lord. Ask the 
Lord Jesus every day to take care of what 
you do, that your life may be lived not sel- 
fishly, but for others; and you shall know 
the great joy, however young you may be, 
of being a “worker together with God” in 
winning the sad and the selfish “ out of dark- 
ness into His marvellous light.” 

* Be good—and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 


Making life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song!” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE PRESSURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION UPON WOMEN. | 


D*: WITHERS-MOORE, in his presidential ad- 
~~ dress to the British Medical Society, was fortu- 
nate in selecting a subject in which all fathers and 
mothers must feel a deep and practical interest ; and, 
indeed, not only those who are parents, but all of us 
are vitally concerned in any question which has to 
do with the future health and well-being of our race- | 
So far as his protest was directed against excessive 
educational pressure, and against the nervous ex- 
haustion which is the outcome of prolonged compe- 
titive examinations, it secures the sympathy of all 
sensible people; and it is undoubtedly true that 
nothing can more seriously unfit the girls of to-day 
to be the wives and mothers of to-morrow than wear 
and tear of this kind. But Dr. Withers-Moore seems 
to set down to examinations evils due to very dif- 
ferent causes—the results of early and excessive dis- 
sipation, of the attempt to combine school and society. 
Late hours, dances, and social excitement have quite 
as much to answer for as examinations, as every 
doctor and teacher knows, to say nothing of the 
follies of fashionable dress, which often go far to 
make health impossible. And in the rear lies the 
great and formidable question which must be faced. 
Thousands of the girls who are growing up cannot, 
and will not, marry. Are they to be left to meet the 
world without the training and preparation necessary 
to secure them against miserable privation and want? 
Of course not. They must be made ready to fight 
the battle of life for themselves, and it need involve 
no sacrifice of health or strength if they will live 
simply, dress sensibly, and work thoroughly and 
regularly. In almost all cases we have known in 
which girls have broken down under their work, 
their collapse has been due either to an attempt to 
live two lives at the same time, or to the morbid 
vanity of their parents, who thought too much and 
talked too much about the results of examinations, 
thus giving them an undue importance and fostering 
the nervousness which is the sure forerunner of 
failure. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND POLITICAL OFFICE. 
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and “ put out the light of truth.” We were warned 
to prepare for the dungeon and the stake, and all 
the horrors of the Inquisition. It is all very ludi- 
crous and very sad. A Catholic like Mr. Matthews 
may vote as an elector, canvass asa candidate, sit in 
the House of Commons as a representative; he may 
even by right of birth enter the House of Lords as a 
Peer. But the moment that visible and acknow- 
ledged authority is put into his hands he becomes 
dangerous. He will serve the Pope, we are told, 
and betray his country ; that is, of course, in case 
the claims of Church and patriotism should come 
into conflict. But in that event, which, at any rate 
at present, does not seem very probable, a man of 
high character—and an Englishman does not lose 
his ordinary moral virtues through being or becom- 
ing a Catholic—would resign office and save his 
conscience. Catholicism does not involve the im- 
moral casuistry with which it has at times become 
associated. The only question now at issue in 
which Mr. Matthews’s religious views are likely to 
affect his conclusions is the question of religious 
education ; and on that most of his bitterest oppo- 
nents are in sympathy with him to a certain extent: 
where they differ from him is that they are unwilling 
to concede to Catholic Ireland what they claim for 
Churchmen in England—the power to teach children 
in their own schools at the expense of the State. 


EPISCOPAL INCOMES. 


The discussion about the incomes of bishops which 
has filled a good deal of space in several newspapers 
during the last few weeks has been singularly sense- 
less—on one side. A long array of figures giving the 
amount of personal property left by forty bishops who 
died between 1856 and 1885, tabulated and averaged, 
does not supply an ounce of proof to establish the 
theory thatin our days bishops are paid too much and 
their subordinates too little. For, to start with, no 
attempt is made, or could be made with any success, 
to distinguish the amounts derived respectively from 
private fortune and from the income of the see in any 
particular case. And till recently, at any rate, men 
who became bishops were often headmasters of great 
public schools, or professors in the universities, so 





The appointment of Mr. Henry Matthews to the 
office of Home Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment produced an outbreak of resentment, even 


acquiring a fortune before their appointment to the 
episcopate. Above all, it is important to remember 
| that by farthe larger number of the bishops\included 
in the table were men who belonged to an older 





among many of the members of his own political | generation, and did their work and filled their place 
party, which conclusively proved that the religious | in the world before new standards of generosity and 
intolerance of past days is not yet extinct; it has | new claims on their munificence were known and 
grown perceptibly weaker, but it still survives. | recognised. To-day it is not too much to say that a 
Such a chorus of rhetoric and rodomontade has | bishop must be comparatively a poor man, that the 
not been heard for a long time. Metaphor and | demands upon his income will more than exceed its 
menace were mixed in the most marvellous way. | capacity, and that if he is to leave his family in 
“ Setting suns” were “tolling knells for England’s | decent comfort he will have to be rigidly careful in 
departing glory ;’’ Rome had “ fettered freedom,” | his personal expenditure. Increase the stipends of 
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curates and the income of poorer livings if we can, 
but without reducing incomes which have been | 
reduced more than enough already. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS AND THEIR PERILS. 


We are beginning to recognise the perils of great 
cities and the countless dangers and temptations 
which beset the young and inexperienced who are 
taken away from quiet homes and set down in the 
midst of vast crowds of strangers without help or 
control. The letters upon the condition of medical 
students in London recently published in the Times 
show the anxiety which wise parents feel. They 
know too well that their boys, if ‘‘ left to themselves,” 
as the phrase goes, are really left to what is not 
themselves at all, to vice, and folly, and unwhole- 
some influence. And even when they do not drift 
into positive evil, very many finding themselves free 
from any pressure to work except for an examination 
which always seems far away until it is close at hand, 
fritter away their time and talent, and never succeed 
in winning the position and the skill that ought to | 
have been theirs. The real need is that every great | 
medical school should have houses of residence in | 
connection with it; those who need such protection | 
would find it there, while others of riper years or 
more solid character would still be free to choose | 
their own quarters; compulsion and rigid uniformity | 
of system would do almost as much harm as good. | 
The great thing is to give protection to those who 
need it. The value which parents attach to super- | 
vision of this kind is shown by the remarkable rise 
of the medical school at Cambridge; for though 
much of its success is due to the eminence and the 
power of the teachers trained and imported by the 
university, no less is to be attributed to the fact 
that the college system insures to each student a 
tutor who will advise and aid in case of need, and 
exercise a judicious oversight without vexatious in- 
terference. 





SAFETY IN MINES. 


In spite of all the precautions suggested by science 
and experience, the condition of our coal mines can 
hardly be considered as satisfactory; and as con- 
siderably more than half a million men were em- 
ployed in them during 1885, to increase safety and 
lessen danger is a matter of momentous importance. 
Some perils, no doubt, it is almost impossible to 
obviate; and of 1,807 accidents which occurred in 
the course of the year, by far the larger proportion 
was due to sudden falls of coal from the top or sides 
of the workings. Of such disasters we hear com- 
paratively little. They carry off their victims one 
by one ; and it is only when death occurs on a large 
scale by flood or explosion that public interest is 
stirred and excited. But even if we could prevent 
the losses due to explosions, we should do much, for 
in 1885 twenty-five explosions of fire-damp caused 
314 deaths out of a total of 1,150. To remove a 


| strangers and foreigners. 





The 


single source of danger is a positive gain. 





miners’ lamp is, of course, the critical point ; and the 
accident at the West Leigh Colliery has proved beyond 


| all doubt that some explosions, at any rate, are to be 


attributed to the incomplete protection given by the 
“Davy” lamp commonly used in coal mines: the 
lamp is a safeguard under most conditions, but not in 
all. John Wooley, who, inspite of terrible injuries, 
survived the explosion at West Leigh, has confirmed 
what has for long been suspected: he is the first 
man who has seen the origin and cause of an explo- 
sion and has lived to tell the story. His escape may 
secure the safety of others who face the same danger, 
for now that the weak point is known a more pertect 
defence can be secured. 


II.—_GLANCES ABROAD. 
OUR TROUBLES IN BURMAH. 


Before we have heard the last of Burmah and our 
troubles there, we shall probably come to hate the 
very name of the country as intensely as we now do 
the name of Egypt. It has proved a complete pit- 
fall. We have been lured on and on imperceptibly, 
till now we have gone too far to extricate ourselves 
either with safety or honour. So far from restoring 
order we have made confusion worse confounded. 
When we entered the country it had a bad ruler and 
a bad law; now it forall practical purposes is law- 
lessand unruled. We have more than 35,000 troops 
in the country, but as yet they have done nothing, 
and in the very district which they occupy, one 
incident after another proves that the people hate 
us and suspect us. Theebaw was a bloodthirsty 
tyrant, but he was one of themselves; we are 
And worst of all, there 
seems to be some reason for this hostility and sus- 
picion. We have not been fortunate in our repre- 
sentatives. Gross inhumanity has been proved in 
one case: one officer has been accused of extorting 
evidence by terrorism, and another appears to have 
defied justice and law equally in his official capacity. 
Everything which we hear at home tends to heigh- 
ten the impression that we have undertaken a task 
beyond the strength of capable men, and have set 
incapable men to attempt it. If we are to win our 
way in such a country, it can only be by slow 
degrees, and by teaching the people to recognise 
that our justice is as inflexible as our law. 


THE VATICAN AND CHINA. 


The resentment produced in France by the an- 
nouncement that the Pope is sending a Nuncio to 
represent the Vatican at Pekin is certainly remark- 
able, and nothing could be more strange than the 
contrast between the policy of the Republic towards 
Catholicism at home and Catholicism abroad. Le 
cléricalisme c'est Tennemi, said one of her foremost 
politicians some years ago, and in France the most 
practical application has been given to this view. 
Municipality and government have vied in hostility, 
not only to clericalism but to the church, and in the 
heat and confusion of controversy, religion itself has 
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been identified with the religious orders. But the | 
moment that we cross the seas, everything is changed. 
There the priests are the pioneers of colonisation ; | 
the French flag can follow where they lead; they | 
succeed where governments and expeditions fail. 

So abroad Catholicism is not only tolerated but 

actually encouraged, as a force that extends the 

territory and the power of the nation. And since 

in China the Catholic Church numbers more than a | 
million converts, with forty bishops and six hundred | 
priests, it can be easily understood that the French 

Government cannot lose the prerogative and the | 
prestige of protecting this large and important com- | 
munity without regret. But the Pope is resolute, | 
and he has already learned by experience how | 
dangerous to the progress of the Catholic faith it is 
that it should be associated and identified with a 
European power that has come into conflict with 
China, and may do so again. 


AN ITALIAN IMPOSTOR. 


A few weeks ago the Italian newspapers were full 
of the doings of a wonderful Franciscan monk, whose 
enthusiasm and eloquence were so fervid as to win | 
for him the title of “The New Savonarola.” For | 
the moment his influence was wonderful. He swayed 
vast multitudes with his words. When he entered | 
a city, business was suspended; in the colleges, | 
classes and lectures were adjourned. Father Augus- | 
tine was the one interest that dominated men’s | 
minds. So sudden a rise has been followed by as 
sudden a fall. The ‘“‘new Savonarola” was found 
to be an impostor; his antecedents were scandalous ; 
he had been translating Ptre Giraud’s famous dis- 
courses and delivering them as his own. He was 
hissed out of the church which his admirers had 
crowded the day before, and has closed his career in 
obloquy and shame. Such an event is most unfor- 
tunate for the cause of religion. One false teacher 
can do infinite harm, especially when the breach 
between the Church and the people is already wide. 





III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
FRENCH MISSIONARIES IN UGANDA. 


The letter from Pére Lourdel, republished from 
Missions Catholiques, in the Church Missionary 
Society’s Intelligencer, has a special interest just now, 
since it enables us to see a side of the work at 
Uganda with which we are less acquainted than 
with ourown. There can be no doubt that the pre- 
sence of Catholic and Protestant Evangelists side by 
side in a heathen country like Uganda enormously 
increases the danger and difficulty of mission work ; 
but at the same time it is clear that in the recent 
period of peril Pére Lourdel and those with him 
proved themselves loyal and true. For some time, 
even after Bishop Hannington’s murder, they were 
not involved in the suspicion with which the king 


regarded the English missionaries, and they did all | 
they could to protect all those working for Christ in | 





the place. But, unfortunately, a slight failure in a 
medical prescription brought them into danger also, 
and their influence was lost, one of their converts 
being actually burned to death at the stake. Like 
the English missionaries, they were resolute in the 
presence of peril, and they baptized one hundred and 
thirty-four of the converts whom they had been 
keeping under instruction; and had not the crisis 
passed by they would have baptized many more. 
Now, however, for the moment they do not antici- 
pate evil. From a conversation with the king, re- 
ported by Pére Lourdel, it is easy to see where the 
danger lies, and how easily the Arab slave -dealers 
might work on his fears. ‘‘I am the last king of 
the Buganda,” said he; ‘‘the white men will lay 
hands on my country after my death, though while 
I live I shall know how to stop them. But after me 
the line of negro kings of Buganda will come to 
an end.’’ Very much of Mwanga’s cruelty and 
treachery is due to fears like these. 


MISSIONARIES FOR MADAGASCAR. 


The war in Madagascar did not stop mission work 
in the island, though it threw an additional burden 
upon those who were labouring there. For men 
threatened at any moment with the peril of invasion 
are not free to go about their ordinary work as they 
would in time of peace, and a struggle of the kind 
must naturally absorb the thoughts and interests 
even of those who cannot take an active part in it. 
Now, however, the war is over, and a fresh force is 
going out, not before it is needed, to relieve and to 
sustain those who have served so well. Mr. Richard- 
son, a veteran missionary and scholar, who has done 
more than any one else to reduce the Malagasy lan- 
guage to system, and to make it easy for Europeans 
to learn, returns with them, and among the party is 
a grand-daughter of Dr. Moffatt, giving herself to 
the work which has made other generations of her 
family famous. 


A STORY OF WORK. 


Mr. McFarlane, who has recently returned toEng- 
land from New Guinea on furlough, is a living answer 
to the charges of idleness and incompetence which 
unscrupulous ignorance sometimes flings against mis- 
sionaries. He has been the pioneer, not of one, but 
of two successful missions. In 1859 he went out to 
Lifu, laboured there till 1871, and from then till 
now has been one of the foremost workers in civilising 
and evangelising New Guinea. He has ‘‘reduced four 
languages to writing, has translated the whole of the 
New Testament into one of them, and two of the 
Gospels into another. He has baptized five thousand 
converts, organized fifteen native churches, estab- 
lished two training institutions, and sent out nearly 
one hundred young men as native teachers.”’ Add 
to this that be has acted as explorer, naturalist, and 
diplomatic agent, and we have even then an incom- 
plete summary of the work which has been crowded 
into less than thirty years. 








AFFAIRS IN ZULULAND. 


The Rev. Owen Watkins, of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, has made an expedition into Zulu- 
land, and he gives a pathetic picture of the condition 
of a nation once great and powerful but now reduced 
to weakness and poverty, having lost both their 
landand their power. ‘“ The condition of Zululand,” 
he says, “‘is simply deplorable, and the only thing 
which can save even a remnant of the nation is the 
Gospel of Christ.” Mr. Watkins suffered unusual 
hardships and straits by the way, being reduced to 
the utmost extremities from lack of food. He was 
not entirely successful in his quest, for while he did 
not meet with a direct refusal to allow him to estab- 
lish missionaries in the country, he was not able to 
get a clear and satisfactory permission. Authority 
in the nation is divided. The king, Dinizulu, is 
young and weak, “mild and gentle in disposition, 
and hardly likely to be able to rule the fierce Zulus 
and make them again a great people.’ The real 
power is inthe hands of Dabuka and ’Nyaman, his 
uncles, and they could be induced neither to meet 
in council nor to come to an independent decision. 
The general impression, however, which the account 
bears is that a mission may ultimately be estab- 
lished in Zululand. The one fear is that it may 
come too late to save the people from utter ruin. 


THE INDIANS OF METLAKATLA. 


The detailed and clear account of the troubles at 
Metlakatla given in the Intelligencer of last month, 
shows how difficult it must often be to preserve a 
complete harmony of aim and method between those 
who direct the policy of our great missionary societies 
at home and those who carry it out abroad ; and yet 
for all that, cases of complete rupture are very rare, 
patience and tact clearing away many causes of dis- 
cord that at first sight might have appeared fatal. 
In the case of Metlakatla the Church Missionary 
Society have shown wonderful patience and good 
sense. The case was clear, but no action was taken 
precipitately or without due consideration. The fact 
was that Mr. Duncan, their representative, who had 
done splendid work there in the early days of the 
mission, was determined to be the autocrat of the 
settlement and to ignore all other authority. He 
stood out against the rules of the Society. He would 
not administer the Lord’s Supper to his converts ; 
he insisted upon substituting a service of “ blessing ’’ 
for baptism ; he would not make a written transla- 
tion of the Bible, alleging the poverty of the native 
language in ideas and expression, though that obstacle 
did not prevent him from translating passages and 
texts on the spur of the moment. The “ materia] 
and secular” elements of the mission seem to 
have superseded the spiritual side. So fardid oppo- 
sition go, that those who did not join him in his 
antagonism to the Society were exposed to most 
wanton and shameful persecution, against which at 
the moment there was no defence. Now, however, 
the Indians belonging to his party, in their eager- 
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ness to get possession of the land, have so far denied 
and infringed upon the rights of the government 
that an official resident has been appointed who will 
supersede Mr. Duncan in the administration of law 
and deal justly and fairly by both sides. It is a 
melancholy cloud upon the history of a once-flourish- 
ing mission. 


1V.—A MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE REV. W. J. E. BENNETT. 


Another of the foremost actors in what is gener- 
ally known as the Oxford Movement has passed 
away; for, as the Church Times points out, “ Mr. 
Bennett was as much the leader of the Revival in 
the country as Dr. Newman and Dr. Pusey were 
its leaders in the Universities.” Of course he did 
not lead thought in the same way that they did; his 
chief work was to translate their views into the life 
of an active parish priest, and to embody theories of 
ritual and architecture in a parish church; and he 
had to bear the brunt of popular antagonism. By 
this time, except among older men, or those who 
have an interest in the religious history of their 
country, the conflict which began with the founda- 
tion of St. Barnabas Church, in London, is as 
forgotten as Lord Russell’s once-famous Durham 
Letter and the notorious Papal Bull promul- 
gated by Cardinal Wiseman, which intensified 
excitement and infuriated passion. So fiercely 
did the current of Anti-Catholic feeling run at 
that time, that once identified with the unpopular 
cause, the strongest man could not hold his 
ground. Mr. Bennett found himself compelled 
to resign his living and withdrew to a position 
of comparative seclusion at Frome; even this ap- 
poiritment arousing a new storm. There he laboured 
for years, and had it not been for the famous case 
which lasted from 1868 to 1872, in which Mr. Ben- 
nett appeared as defendant, the world might almost 
have forgotten him. But once arraigned on a charge 
of teaching heretical doctrine, he was soon as famous 
as ever ; his views upon the “‘ Real Presence ” in the 
Eucharist were canvassed as eagerly as if they had 
been political utterances of some great statesman, and 
the final verdict of the Privy Council was awaited 
with eager interest. Both sides claimed the victory. 
Mr. Bennett’s friends could plead that their champion 
had been acquitted, and allege a triumph on that 
score, while his opponents were not slow in pointing 
out that the issue had not declared the doctrines at- 
tributed to Mr. Bennett to be legal, but merely that 
he had not professed the Romanist doctrines attri- 
buted to him. But no impartial] observer can fail to 
see that the net result of the struggle was a sub- 
stantial gain for the High Church party. Mr. Ben- 
nett had fixed a mark in the doctrine of the Eucharist 
to which it was now safe for others to advance in 
their public teaching, and such a mark once fixed 
could not easily be removed. For this reason he 
will ever hold a prominent place in all future his- 
tories of the English Church. 
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F ‘ BOX of Patterns, containing all our Seasonable 
” Novelties, sent POST FREE on application. 
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| ~~ Ladies !! Write for Patterns. 
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SIENRY PEASE €& 
f| CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
ans we. The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


Established when George Fi was Ring. = 


Our Business has been in existence for nearly a Century and a Half, and 
during this long period it has always kept in the front rank of Manufacturers. 

Hitherto ‘we have disposed of all_our Productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but. we. have now decided» to deal. direct with the Public, who will thus 
save the Profits both of the Wholesale Merchant and the Draper. 

Tt is literally true that we buy our Woo! direct from the Farmer, spin it 
into’Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own premises. These 
advantages, we believe, are possessed by no other Firm offering Goods, as we now 
do, direct from the producer. to the Consumer. 

At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H.R.H. The PRINCE OF 
WALES, we obtained the 


of ? 
| Gold Medal & Cloth-Workers’ Company, 
| whilst at Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal Awarded. 
‘We have also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


¢ HRH. THE-PRINCESS OF WALES. * 


These facts are sufficient6f themselves to convince any Lady wishing to obtain 
handsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be consulting her own interest by 
applying to us for Patterns, and comparing our Prices with anything offered elsewhere, 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of £I and upwards to any Rly. Stationin Great Britain. 
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BLANKETS ; WARRANTED PURE WOOL, in all Sizes, and Fine Qualities. 


Parcels sent} on approval, on receipt of remittance, which will be returned if Goods are not kept. 





B aye of Patterns, containing all our Lovely Noveltiés, 
sent POST FREE on application. 
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GOLD uepa, CASHMERES, 
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1/9 TO 4/- PER YARD. 


HESE we guarantee all Pure Wool, and they will be found, on comparison, 
to be ee Sy in softness and richness of texture to F rench or any other 
High-class Goods. 


Ladies are Catriage Paid 
$nvited to send on all 

for Patterns, 

whicb Orders of 

will be sent £1 and upwards 

Post Free to any 
to.any Part. of 

the World. Ratlwayp Station 


in 
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Any Lengtb Cut Great Britain. 
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CROSS-WARP. SERGES, 


From 103d. to.3/- per Yard, 


: ie made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wear and always look well ; 
whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warp and weft, they will be 
found ‘practically unteafable either way of the Cloth. 
or Boating, Fishing, Riding, .Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they are 
unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Costumes, where the draping is of so 
much consequence, the leading authorities state that no such Goods were ever 
before offered. They are to be had in all the Newest Colourings, and Patterns 
of seven different qualities are sent,.on approbation,.Post Free. 





Bee Se: on + e es from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 
The Darlington Otto: re 9 *s from 1s. to 8s. do. 
h The Darlington ft aa ume Cloths a3 fn --. from 83d.to 4s. lld. do. 
The Darlington C : cc, es ice pen Oe SO, 18, Od. do. 
The Darlington suse, all Wool er ae -- ‘2d. and 1s. 14. do. 
The Darlington All-Wool Foules .. we .. «from 1s. to 2s. 6d. do. 
The Darlington Coven, Can . 87d. do, 
The Darlington anvas, and Basket 
Cloths, plain and figured 104d. do. 
Fe Darlington Nuns’ Veilings -.  from- 84d. to 1034. a 
The Darlington Soleils, plain and figured ° from 1s. 4d. to 3s. 
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(PANTS and VESTS) Specially made by us from 


wv GENTLEMEN’S SUPERIOR UNDERCLOTHING 
Finest Wool-only. Prices upon application. 
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Feast .Pile Velveteen, 


OF GRE CHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


2/6 per Yard; Black & Colours. 
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The DARLINGTON Velveteen Cord, 


4A SPECIAL NOVELTY, 


2/6 per Yard ; Black & Colours. 


We.do not attempt.to offer a so-called cheap Article, but rather one which we 
can confidently recommend, both as to beauty of appearance and durability, whilst 
we do not consider it necessary to offer anything at a higher price, because, for all 
practical purposes, the quality we have selected leaves nothing to be desired. 

Patterns in‘all the Newest Colourings sent, on approbation, Post Free. 
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» The o DARLINGTON © Flannels, © 


CoMPRISING— 
DOMESTIC FLANNELS, in a great Variety of Qualities, 
I/- upwards. 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC RED FLANNELS, 1/1} upwards. 


SUPERIOR WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 
For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns. 


FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, & TENNIS SUITS, 
Warranted Thoroughly Shrunk. 


*,* Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies should send to 


Henry Pease & Co.'s Successors, 


pbinners an? THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


For Patterns, which will be sent by return, Post Free. 
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LADIES ARE ALWAYS AT LIBERTY to change any 
Fabrics for others preferred within seven days. 











Width 25 inches. Price S8jd. per Yard, 


33 a very durable Fabric, specially adapted for Charitable 
purposes. 
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The DARLINGTON 
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s = Low-priced 
For DURABILITY, |= Ss > SERGES < 
Buy ONLY : : = are frequently 

the Dearest. 
Woaded Colours, 


as nothing else 











Nothing so 
a: durable as 
will stand. " a jee Pure Wool, 

; “3 well spun. 











Warranted Woaded Fast Colours i in Black and Blue, 
9/6 to 9/- per Yard. 
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The Darlington Clerical Serge, 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 


8/6 per VYard—s8 inchés wide. 


Darlington Celebrated Lionel Serge, 


For Boys’ wear, will never tear and never stain; warranted woaded. 
This may be tested by boiling. 


. . 6/6 per Yard—s6 inches wide 
WRITE FOR PCATTERNSPOST FREE. 
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As an absolute guarantee to ladies that we are the actual makers of the 
goods, not advertising Drapers or se/f-sty/ed manufacturers, we beg to submit 
the following certificate, viz, :—‘* Having examined the Record of Wages paid by 
you, we hereby certify that 1,026 workpeople were employed in the production 
of your manufactures, on August 13th 1886.”—(Signed) ‘* MONKHOUSE, 
GoppDarRD, & Co., Chartered Accountants, Middlesborough and London.” 


Every possible facility is offered to Purchasers. Patterns are sent on appro- 
bation, Post Free, immediately on receiving application, while all Orders are 


executed same day as received, without the slightest trouble to Buyer. 
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NOTE. THE ADDRESS— 
ENRY PEASE & CO.’S SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SUCCESSORS, The. Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1752. 
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( ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE,32,Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—S1xR WM. MCARTHUR, K.C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM MEwsurN, Esq,, J.P. 
Lt.-Cor.. A. M. ARTHUR. JOHN NAPIER, Esq. 
H. J. ATKINSON, Esq., J.P. W. K. PARKER, Esq., F.R.S. 
H. H. Fow er, Esq., M.P. T. W. Pocock, Esq., J.P. 
R. R. GLover, Esq., J.P. REv. J. A. SPURGEON. 
GEORGE LIDGETT, Esq. age - ANNER, Esq. 
S. D. Wappy, Esq, 
AUDITORS. 


W. P. GriFFITH, Esq. ARTHUR J. HILL, Esq. (Messrs. THEODORE JONES & Co.) 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


C. B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M.D., 24, Cavendish Square, W. 
S. O. HABERSHON, Esq., M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
W. Moxon, Esq., M.D., 6, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
THE CiTy BANK. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. INGLE, COOPER & HOLMEs, City Bank Chambers, E.C. 
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PRESENT FIN —_— AL BP ge 
Funds in hand side £2,315,429 6 3 
Bonuses declared ... ie .- 1,079,695 6 2 
Annual Income ‘enh iis 366,201 10 10 
Total Claims by Death pald .. £2,557,385 12 2 
NG Amount Insured ... .. £8,928,792 O QO 





























Star eile Assurance Soticty. 








SHE attention of intending Assurers is invited 
to the following important advantages which 
are offered by this Society. 





SECURITY. 
£100,000 Share Capital of which only £5000 has been called up. 
£2,315,429 invested in high-class Securities. 


Stringent principles of valuation for Bonus distributions, viz.:— 
1. The Institute of Actuaries’ H™ Mortality Table. 
2. The Rate of Interest assumed, 34 per cent. 
3. The whole of the ‘‘ Loading,” z.¢., the difference between the premiums payabie, 
and the net premiums by the H™ Table, has been reserved as a pro- 
vision for future expenses and profits. 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the assured. 

£1,079,695 have been allotted to the assured at the various divisions hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all previous 
Bonuses. 

Profits may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, as a present cash 
payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 

At the last division of profits in 1883, a surplus of £278,039 was declared, producing 
reversionary additions to policies amounting to upwards of £425,000. 
Some examples of this Bonus are appended on the other side. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Moderate rates of Premium. Special facilities for payment—annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Half credit for five years, or half Premium for five years without debt 
on Policy. 

Wide limits of free Residence and Travel. 

Facilities for reviving lapsed Policies, or for the issue of Paid-up Policies in lieu 
of those subject to annual Premiums. 

Liberal surrender values, or loans, within the surrender value. 

Investment or Endowment Policies, payable at a given age, or at previous death. 
(Tables 4 & 4a.) 

Indisputable Policies, with whole world licence. 
Immediate payment of Claims on proof of death and title. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE RECENT BONUS :— 
Allotted to Policies for £1000 each, effected at the respective ages of 20, 30, 
go and 50, and having been respectively in force for 5, 10, 15, 20, 


25 and 30 years. 














| <4 | {UMBER OF YEARS IN FORCE 
ies | 3 E | NU on rR I PORES. _ 
at aE | 
Entry. <8 5 10 15 20 25 30 
S@sdaj£s dl£ s dif s aif s dl£ s. dl€f s. d. 
20 | Reversionary Bonus ..| 18 13 4/68 10 0/71 10 0/75 10 0|79 © 0/83 10 0/8610 o 


| Cash Bonus eee 


| 


iim 8i21 16 8)25 11 8/30 © 0/35 15 10/41 10 10 


Reduction of Premium |om9 2] = 4 2] 2 10 o| 116 8| 2 8 4 3 O10 
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30 | Reversionary Bonus..|24 7 6/68 10 0/72 0 0/77 © 0/81 © 0/8610 olgo o o| 
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nd Se | ‘ 5 
40 | Reversionary Bonus..|32 9 2 | 68 10 0/72 10 0/77 10 0/&2 10 0/88 10 o|g2 10 °} 
| Cash Bonus ae we oa | 29 6 8/3418 4/41 14 2/49 5 10/58 8 4|66 5 m 
Reduction of Premium Pe 119 2] 21m 8} 3 9 2} 414 2] 611 Slo 2 6 
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ASSURANCE OF SECOND CLASS LIVES. 


HE Directors have recently introduced a new method of insuring 








lives which from family history or past health are not equal to 
those of healthy persons generally. Instead of charging an 
advanced Premium to meet the extra risk, the new plan, if so desired 
by the Assured before he pays the first Premium, is to charge the 
tabular rate and make the Policy liable to a debt equal to the difference 
between the ordinary and advanced Premium, multiplied by the number 
of years of expectancy of such life. This debt to be reduced every 
year by the amount of the excess Premium over the ordinary rate which 
would have been charged. 
By this plan the Assured only pays the ordinary rate if he lives 
out his expectancy, and the Office is protected in the event of death 
occurring sooner. 








































Star Jaife Assurance Suristy. 
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Annual Premiums for Assuring the following sums at Death, WITH PROFITS. 

















Age 
_next £100 £250 £500 

birthday. 
rs d. L x & £ & & 
0 1 4 413 4 9 6 8 
5 2 7 5 6 6 10 12 II 
30 2 9 6 111 1213 9 
35 2 II 6 19 10 1319 7 
40 3411 8 24 16 4 7 
45 3 5 9 8 7 1817 1 
50 4 6 Ir 6 3 22 12 6 
55 5 7 14 4 0 28 7 11 
60 7 9 18 111 36 3 9 








£1000 
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NUM OOONUWS 
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Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 for whole Term of Life, or for one or 


sevan years, WITHOUT PROFITS. 




















Age next , > kf VPARP CPUEN VPARC 
birthday. WHOLE LIFE. ONE YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. 
< & & La & L d. 
20 os © 19 5 I re) 
95 s © 1 : 3 @ I I 
30 2 § t s 7 8&8 I 9 
35 2 12 6 2 m-.9 I II 
40 3 t © I 14 § I 10 
4 2 om 3g 1 18 10 2 II 
5 a 4 @ 2 7 0 2 II 
55 5 6 Io 2 16 10 3 2 
60 6 15 10 4 2 8 4 3 








or at Death, if before :— 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100 on attaining the following ages, 


— 




















/ l 
dl WITH PROFITS. WITHOUT PROFITS. | 
birth- | ee ee ee 
day.| 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 

Le Ga « dsi£ S. dif 3 afsaf8sa\£ 5 alLs a 
20/3 3 9213 32 6 712 21216 92 8 O2 111/117 190 
25 3180134 B21g geo 1 gir 0238 329902 424 
30 |5 3 44 113 7 4218 7413 0 313 93 0 8212 9 
$96517405 5 9442311 169 8415 2315 93 4 9 
40 11 5 67 6195 9 44 8 810 3 0 6 12 2418 5 3 19 10 
45 ie ?—eoF7h Gews 10 6 4,616 415 3 9 
50 ; ine 1114 9718 9 ove 10 II 3/7 2 10 
55 “as 12 3 8 | ++ [1019 3 











Copies of the New Prospectus, the last Annual Report of the Directors, Forms of Proposal, and 
all information will be furnished by any of the Society’s Agents, or on application to the Head Office. 


32, MoorGaTte STREET, 
Lonvon, E.C. 


Rad 


W. W. BAYNES, 


Secretary. ay 
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OOK steadily (in a good light) for 30 seconds in the centre 
of the name ‘‘PEARS,” then immediately fix your gaze 


on the Ceiling, the Sky, or a piece of White Paper for 
another 30 seconds, where you will see a DISC OF PALE 
BLUEISH GREEN TINT gradually develope itself with ‘‘ PEARS” 
in RED letters thereon. 


but most persons can do so. The proprietors of 
PEARS’ SOAP will pay £1Q0Q0 if they fail to prove, by 
scientific evidence, the general truth of these phenomena. 


So few people are colour-blind and cannot see this, 
















Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
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yt Earle Engl foe Soa pe, 


EsTABLYSHED 100 YEARS, 


PEATS vee. 


A Special Preparation for y* Complexion: 


A, 
a 


s ufed and recommended bye 


| Mi ftre/s Adelina Patti, Mif- 
BOA) tre/s Lille Langtry, and 


=! othere beauteous Ladyes. 
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Y°* Soape is marvellous for improving | 


y’ Complexyon, and for keepynge y’° 
handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprie- 
tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 
bye Royal Warraunt to y° #rince of 


Gales, 
iL y* Druggifts sell it. 
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‘The Great English Complexion Soap. 











SPECIALLY APPOINTED BY ROYAL WARRANT 


MAKERS TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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Established nearly 100 Years. : | 15 International Awards. 


PEORS 


A GOOD COMPLEXION—SOFT WHITE HANDS— 


Redness, Roughness. and Chapping prevented. 


HERE is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, ana 
oO a soft skin. Without them the handscmest and most regular features are but too coldly 
impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage 
so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means ; 
but the general public are so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilet Soaps that they are indis- 
criminate in their selection, and frequently most unconsciously are daily injuring, instead of improving, 
one of the greatest of personal charms. 
The excellent qualities of PEARS’ SOAP. have induced the most eminent Physicians and 
Chemists to give it their special recommendation, and one of the most learned authorities on the skin, 


The President of the College of Surgeons of England, 
PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


writes : “ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated io preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles . . .. PEARS is a name engraven 
on the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant’; and PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for ‘the skin.’ ”’ 

EARS’ SOAP is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali 
(Soda , contains no artificial colouring matter, is delightfully 
perfumed, exceedingly durable, it has been in good repute nearly one 

hundred years, and obtained 15 International Awards. 

To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily effected by the weather, PEARS’ SOAP 
is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient and non-irritant character, all redness, roughness, and 
clapping are avoided, and a clear, healthy appearance, and a soft velvety condition obtained, accompanied by 
@ delicate and beautiful complexion. ts agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
wothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the Toilet. 

The following well-known Signatures are from amongst innumerable Testimonials :— 


7E found 3 P tchless . : 
I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matc ? asuaecs Dae. 





for the Hands and Complexion. 














HAVE much pleasure in stating I have used i 
PEARS’ SOAP for some time, and 


prefer it to any other. 








All the Leading Druggists sell PEARS’ SOAP. 
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[2 MONTHS¥COMFORT IC PENCE 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 


JOO years established as the cleanest and best preparation for SHAVING. it 
makes a profuse, Creamy,and Fragrant Lather, which leaves the Skin smooth,clean,cool . 


and comfortable, SOAP & CASE V/. 














SYMINGTON’S 
7 PEA 
I FLOUR 


For Soups, &c, Sold in Packets and Tins. 
Seasoned and 
P EA SO U Flavoured. 
Ready for the Table in a few minutes, 
Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


Export Agent, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 44-page Catalogue of Invalids’ Requisites post free 


Dr. WILSON writes: 


Prcmmecretid LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 


‘Ts far and away the safest and best.” It is a gentle aperient 
(taken in quantity); an invaluable domestic medicine ; a boon 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as no other 
A 4 Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will prove. 
Way It is considered to have prevented more disease than any 
Yes other medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
required if Lamptoucu’s Pyretic Sautne is always at hand. 
To bo obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 
in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 




















PEPPERS TONIC, 


Every Half-crown Bottle of Pepper’s Tonic is more potent than two bottles of best Port 
Wine for giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, aud Digestive Strength. Sold Everywhere. 


Delightful to Use. Makes Fragrant and Cleansing. A 
the Skin Healthy, Soft, Safeguard against Skin 
Beautiful, Transparent, EB Diseases. Transcends 


Supple. Tablets Gd. Sold everywhere. Ordinary Toilet Soaps. 








WARNS |g SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 
SEMIS ean Samer mara oe 


osit not aec enus itsel. to a Real 0 . . 
sound commerc.a) principles, with strictly sTehnaiiahadnaase “ean fully mvite applications for PATTERNS of 
from all the objectiousble formal'ties 0: dealers and otbers. 1,2o0r$ ther NEW MATERIALS tor the Present 
be Go neennle Gime to eelect goods frum, at ordinary selling : Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
Pee ead Ofice—79. 0 Sag, & gether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICE 

ea ce— 40, QUEEN VICT RIA 8T., E.C. x \ LIST, containing 220 Eugravings, wlusirauo 
Branches at 121, Pall Mall, S.W., & 9, Liverpool St., E.C. > the most becoming and fasmonable styles o 


Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths, 
FIVE COLD MEDALS 





Boys, «nd Ladies, 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad+ 
dress in the United Kingdom. 

In their numerous Departments, Messrs. 
Samuel Brothers suppiy Gentlemen's and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies 

7 Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. 


SAMUEL BROTHEBS, Sydenham House 
6 & 6% LUDGATE HILt LONDON. EG 


9 
»<G., 





6d., and Is. Packages. 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 





BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


Sold Everywhere, in 1d. 








GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


BOILING 
WATER OR 
MILK. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 





See that you always get 


JAMES 


DOME 
BLACK LEAD 


Used in the Royal Household. 


RYS 


“Perfécted” 


COD LIVEROIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet, 

* Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”’— British Medical Journal, 

‘No nauseous eructations foliow after it is swallowed.”— Medical 
Press. 

Tt can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the only oil 
which does not “repeat; ” and for these reasons the most efficacious 
kind in use, In capsuled Bottles only, at 1s, 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d. and 

. Sold Everywhere, 

BYNI LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to 

9 Cod-Liver Oil, Highly concentrated and nutritious, 
A powerful aid to digestion. It is a valuable aliment in Consumption 
and Wasting Diseases, In bottles, 1s. 9d. each. 


ANVEN sHANBY 





WHAT SHALL | DRINK ? 


The Lancet says:—* We counsel the public to drink their Lime 
Juice, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol, We 
have subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Mont- 
serrat Company to full analysis, and WE HAVE FOUND IT TO BE 
IN SOUND CONDITION AND ENTIRELY FREE FROM ADUL- 


Soe ONTSERRAT 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE 
AND CORDIALS. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere, 

CAUTION. —Great care should be taken to see that THE 
MoNTSERRAT COMPANY'S Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are sup- 
plied, as there are many worthless imitations, The Trade Mark is 
on Capsule as well as Label of each bottle, 


NTMENT. 

Thousands of cus- 
tomers testify that no 
other article woven 
equals this in general 
utility. 


SPEARMAN’S 
According to the 
PURE WOOL D EVO N Queen, “It has 
ONLY. no rival.” 
NEW AUTUMN 
PATTERNS my al S 
NOW a E G 


For Ladies’ dresses, beautiful qualities, 1/6 to 4/6 the yd. For 
Children, capitally strong, 1/3 to 2/- the yd. For Gentlemen’s 
wear, double width, 2/6 to 10/6 the yd. The Navy Blues and the 
Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt of instructions samples will be 
sent POST FREE, N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage Paid to 
principal Railway Stations. Goods packed for Export, Buy direct of 


SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. Only Address. NO AGENTS. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson's 
Corn Flour 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
and the Family Table. 





ACAH LARS 
Blue 


See that you get it! 
PXae o¥-Ko Msi l-1 .¢-1-8-] a -2e) RAT) tel fo | 
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